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THE MEMORY GUILD 


For Learning Best Hymns 
BISHOP H. W. WARREN. 


OD is love. He that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. 
David (in the twenty-third Psalm), Miss 
Waring and John all sing to the same key- 
note. There is a swing and ring to the 
rhythmic melody of this hymn that will 
sing itself in the heart forever. The autbor 
is rightly named Letitia. Read No. 510. 
Note the charming simplicity of language, 
the perfect trust in life, and its jubilant 
assurance at life’s end. 


Perfect Peace 


In heavenly love abiding, 
No change my heart shall fear; 
And safe is such confiding, 
For nothing changes here. 
The storm may roar without me, 
My beart may low be laid, 
But God is round about me, 
And can I be dismayed? 


Wherever He may guide me, 
No want shall turn me back ; 

My Shepherd is beside me, 
And nothing can I lack. 

His wisdom ever waketh, 
His sight is never dim, 

He knows the way He taketh, 
And 1 will walk with Him. 


Green pastures are before me, 
Which yet I have not seen ; 
Bright skies will soon be o’er me, 
W here darkest clouus bave been. 
My hope I cannot measure, 
My path to life is free, 
My Saviour bas my treasure, 
And He will walk with me. 


— Miss Anna Letitia Waring. 





An Admirable Missionary Address 


N admirable missionary address was 
delivered on Sunday, July 26, in the 
Tabernacle, on the camp-ground at Cottage 
City, under the anspices of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missicnary Society, by Rev. Dr. 
George H. Buck, ot New York city. Listen- 
ing to Dr. Buck, an auditor might easily 
imagine that it was one of the missionary 
secretaries who was, with professional pro- 
ficiency, presenting what ought to be the 
cause of causes. The tact that the speaker 
spoke as a pastor, with such an irterest in 
foreign missions as all pastors should have, 
but which all untortunately do not take, 
seemed to lend to his words double torce. 
There was both humor and pathos in the 
address. Dr. Buck entertained the audi- 
ence with an account ot the prayer methods 
of the Buddhist worshipers in Japan, who, 
when they approach the formidable images 
of guardian demons at the gates ot a tem- 
ple, endeavor t6 win their favor by writing 
petitions on a piece of paper, chewing them 
in the mouth, and then hurling them 
against theidol. If these “ spit-ball pray- 
ers”’ stick, the worshiper assumes that 
they are answered ; it not, they must try 
again. Japan is a most beautiful country 
—the land of the chrysanthemum, the 
cherry- blossom, and the jinriksbha — where 
they have 365 earthquakes a year! Yet 
it is net a bad thing, added the speaker, 
for a community or church to be shaken up 
now and then. In illustration of the craft 
and thrift of the Chinese, who are fitted to 
become a mastertiul race, a story told to Dr. 
Buck by the captain of a steamer running 
from Hongkong to Canton was reccunted. 
The run takes about a night. Different 
rates are charged ior different kinds of 
freight, the rate being higher for Jivestock. 
What did some craity Chinese merchants 
do but ship a lot of ducks’ eggs in incuba- 
tors, on which treigbt would be paid in the 
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evening as “ eggs,’”’ and when port was 
reached the next morning (the hatching of 
the eggs en route being accurately timed) 
the goods would turn out to be ducks ! 
There was pathos, too, in Dr. Buck’s ad- 
dress. Hetold a story of famine times in 
India. A ftamished boy was taken from 
the country and cared for at a missionary 
institution in the city. A tew months after- 
ward a lady missionary was sitting in a 
railway carriage toward dusk at an up 
country station when a teeble cry was 
heard: ‘“* Take me! Take me!” Looking 
down she dimly discerned an emaciated 
little girl, too weak to walk, crawling on 
her hands and knees towards the carriage. 
Alighting, the lady drew the poor child in, 
and the next morning they were in the dis- 
tant city. Shortly after their arrival the 
boy aforementioned came sauntering cut, 
watching the new comers with interest. 
When he saw the little girl, he threw up 
his hands, exclaiming: ‘*‘ My sister!” In 
this providential way were the orphaned 
brother and sister reunited under the pro- 
tection of the same missionary shelter. 
Some time afterward Dr. Back had the 
privilege «f baptizing them. He told of 
Ramabai, too, and of a noble Chinese 
martyr, a young Chinese woman who was 
literally hacked to pieces by the Boxers 
rather than deny the faith. He alluded to 
the poverty of India, whose population 
consists of the poorest people in the world, 
where there are 100,000,000 persons living on 
a wage of next to nothing a year. Many 
flippant objections to missionary work 
were answered in an effective way by the 
speaker. . 





The Office of Bishop 
From Michigan Christian Advocate. 


HANCELLOR JAMES R. DAY is not 
quite like some other men in respect 
to candidacy tor the episcopacy. When a 
Syracuse paper proceeded to take the 
liberty to elect him a Bishop in 1904, the 
Chancellor resented the intrusion into his 
private affairs, and said: ‘‘ It is extremely 
embarrassing to me to be paraded as a 
candidate for the episcopacy of my church. 
.%.. The General Conference is a year off. 
There is positively no excuse at such a 
distance to interfere with a man’s work by 
thrusting him betore the public asa tore- 
gone choice for the highest office in the 
church. That body comprises men from 
all over the world. No mortal can know 
or guess whom they will choose for bishops. 
At every recent General Conference scores 
of men have been named tor that office 
who have not been chosen. Many ballots 
are required always to elect any one, so 
carefully is the whole matter determined. 
You will therefore pardon me if I do not 
accept the election of a newspaper office or 
ot common gossip. If I goon planning to 
remain here and todo my work, I horethat 
I may have the credit of perfect sincerity. 
I shall at least be consistent!” 

Brave words! Wise ones, too. It is 
doubttul whether nomination by news- 
papers helps a candidate for the bishopric, 
though some candidates have been elected 
in spite of it. Four years ago a marked 
paper came to us containing a big portrait 
and life history ot an alleged candidate 
away Down East, but he was not elected. 
Such tactics ought to be rebuked. They 
are unfair to other men who will not stoop 
to political methods to gain any office in 
the church. Filty years ago the modest, 
retiring, unassertive candidates were the 
ones most likely to win, and it ought to be 
so now. Any Methodist preacher who is 
worthy and well qualified, has a right to 
think of being bishop and even to let the 
fact be known, but let him not go further. 
Then it he receives two-thirds of the votes 
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in a General Conference, let him humbly 
accept the office as from God, and go ahead 
in the execution of its important tunctions. 





VACATION RESORTS AND HOW TO RBACH 
THEM — AN IDEAL PORTION OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


Puzzling indeed is the vacation question to 
the person who is about to select a resort to 
rusticate in. New England, of course, is the 
Mecca, but then New England covers a large 
area, and it is impossible to visit at one and the 
same time the forests and lakes of Maine, the 
beautiful sea coast, the delightful White Moun- 
tains of New Humpsbire, or the verdant hills 
of Vermont and beautiful valleys and meadows 
of Massachusetts. However,a cholce must be 
made, and that right quickly, for the summer 
does not last long, and the tardy chooser is apt 
to see a little white frost before he settles ou his 
resort. 

Now before starting, prepare yourself and do 
it properly. There is just one necessity, one 
guide, that is all, the * Tourist 1903 Book” pub- 
lished by the Boston & Maine Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston. This book contains a list of re- 
sorts in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massa¢husetts, Eastern New York and Canada. 
lt gives all the hotels at these resorts, railroad 
rates, hotel rates, accommodations, etc. This 
book will be sent free. If you have not any re- 
sort in mind, just consider that section of New 
Hampshire known as the “* Monadnock Region,’’ 
a charming elysium where mountains and bills 
and verdant meadows send forth cooling breezes 
which waft over the valley of the Monadnock 
like a perfumed breath. Forest covered hills 
and high mountain tops abound, such as ** Joe 
English,” ‘*‘ Monadnock,” etc. ; beautiful town- 
ships, famous for their past history as well as 
their present beauty, * Milford,” “ Amherst,” 
* Ponemah Springs, “ Peterboro,”’ “ Jaffrey,’’ 
etc. ; enterprising cities but none the less desir- 
able as sum mering sections, such as Keene, etc. 
Such is the *' Monadnock Region.” 

An idea of the surpassing elegance of this 
scenic portion of New Hampshire can be 
gleaned from the publication, ‘Tbe Monadnock 
Region.” This book will be mailed together 
with the Hotel Boo« for two cents in stamps by 
the General Passenger Department, Boston «& 
Maine Railroad, Boston. 
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THE MILLIONAIRES 


of the first ten years of this century will come 
from the Jreat Pacific Northwest, where 


The Greatest Money-making 
opportunities exist, such as have existed 5U years 
ago in California and in the new Western States. 


A POSTAL CARD WILL BRING TO YOUR 
HOME FREE FOR THREE MONTHS 


THE INVESTORS’ MAGAZINE 
containing valuable information about Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Idabo, South Dakota 
and British Columbia, which thinking men can 
turn into fortunes. Whether you wish to settle 
there or to invest in land or industrial or min- 
ing enterrrises, the knowledge obtainable 
through this paper 
WILL HELP MAKE FORTUNES 
Every one desirous of improving “is condition 
and opening the door to opportunities should 
write at once for three months’ free copies of 
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SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 
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Explosion Near Lowell 


TERRIFIC explosion occurred in 

the town of Tewksbury, two miles 

from the centre of the city of Lowell, 
July 29, as a result of which fully a score 


of persous lost their lives, and over double 


that number were horribly injured. Two 
gunpowder magazines of the United 
States Cartridge Company blew up with 
such force that the shock was distinctly 
felt within a radius of fifty miles of 
Lowell. Men who were at work in the 
magazines, and several who were loading 
kegs of powder, were instantly blown into 
atoms ; boys two hundred yards away on 
the river bank were killed ; and the small 
frame houses which had gradually en- 
croached on the open space about the 
magazines, the nearest house being only 
fifty feet away, were shattered as though 
they had been made of pasteboard, and 
many of their occupants were either 
killed, mangled or maimed. The fore- 
man of the men who were loading the 
kegs, by a curious freak of the explosion, 
escaped annihilation. An attempt was 
being made to repair the floor of 
oue of the magazines. An _ investiga- 
tion is in progress to ascertain the cause 
of the catastrophe, which came without 
warning. A train which was passing 
in the vicinity of the powder houses was 
almost lifted from the rails by the force of 
the explosion. The State and city au- 
thorities promptly extended the aid im- 
mediately needed by the sufferers, for 
whose benefit a subscription list has been 
started. 





Booker T. Washington in Boston 


OOKER T. WASHINGTON, who 
feels regret that his duties con- 
nected with the Tuskegee work render it 
almost impossible for him to meet the 
members of his race for frank face-to-face 
converse regarding the problema which 
confront them, met with a warm recep- 
tion in Boston last Thursday at a meeting 
held in the Zion A. M. E, Church, at 
which Assistant U. 8. District Attorney 
W.H, Lewis, « colored graduate of Har- 
vard, presided. Mr. Washington was fre- 
quently interrupted, cayenne pepper on 
the platform set some of the speakers 


coughing, severa! objectors to the man- 
ageme:t of the meeting were forcibly 
ejected by the police, and a riot with fatal 
consequences Was narrowly averted. Mr. 
Washington succeeded in saying that the 
negro will find it easier to enter a ccllege 
in Boston than a shoe factory or a count- 
ing-room ; or, in other words, that it is 
easier for him at the North to obtain au 
education than to find an opportunity for 
using it. He argued that the negroes have 
attained to the position where they should 
no lunger depend upon the good-nature‘of 
other people to give them employment, 
but where they should so educate their 
heads ani hands that they can cre- 
ate positions for themselves. The opposi- 
tion to Mr. Washington was based_on the 
alleged fact that he advocates disfranchise- 
ment for the negro, condones ‘‘ Jim Crow 
cear”’ discriminations, and is unwilling*to 
insist upon the neygro’s every ‘ right.’’ 
The best colored people in Boston have 
deplored the disorderly interruption in the 
Zion Church, most of all on the ground of 
the disrespect thus shown to the house 
of God. 





Race Suicide in Australia 


IGURES gathered by the govern- 
ment statistician of New South 
Wales show that the birthrate in all the 
Australasian States has grently declined, 
especially during the last fifteen years, 
and that it is now less than that of any 
European country except France, where 
the rate is 22 per thousand. The 
Australasian rates range from 30.49 in 
West Australia to 25.09 inSouth Australia. 
In 1891 the average for Australasia of 
births per thousand of married women of 
child-bearing age was about 276, while 
the average according to the last report is 
239 per thousand. In New South Wales 
the children under five years of age are 
actually less in number than they were 
ten years ago, while in some States there 
are fewer under ten years than there were 
in 1891. In New Zealand complaints are 
made that there are not enough children 
to fill the schools. Although the immi- 
gration of young married women has 
fallen off in recent years, there were in 
1887 in New South Wales 111,247 married 
women under forty-five years of age, 
while in 1901 there were 149,247, and yet 
the number of children born was about 
the same in each year. In Australia and 
New Zealand there are now annually 
20,000 fewer births than would have 
taken place had the rate of ten years ago 
been maintained. These figures do not 
support the theory advanced by General! 
Francis A. Walker that the comparative- 
ly low fecundity of the native American 
stock has been due to the pressure of im- 
migration, and that if the American peo- 
ple in 1800 had been left to themselves the 


population would have increased by mul- 
tiplication almost as rapidly as it did by 
immigration. The Australian stock has 
been let alone, and yet has not increased. 





Trolley Freight Service 


HE trolley freight service has within 
recent years been greatly extended 
at different points over the country, and 
has proved especially convenient to farm- 
ers and shippers of small packages of fruit 
or merchandise along suburban lines. 
The freight cars run generally at night, or 
at times when the passenger service is 
light. This freight business may prove to 
be the one thing that will make electric 
railways profitable as an investment. It 
is necessary, in order that the plan should 
work well, especially in crowded cities, 
that freight sbould be handled expedi- 
tiously, in order to maintain schedule 
time. Such expedition in the delivery of 
freight is secured by the rule of having al! 
freight prepaid aud marked accordingly. 
A new departure has been introdaced into 
electric railway methods at Springfield, 
where in the rear of the main ‘‘car barn ’’ 
a large lot of land has been secured on 
which a central freight depot, a sort of 
cleariug-house for all city and suburban 
freight, is to be erected, so that packages 
from a large number of towns in the 
country may without loss of time be for- 
warded to other points in the country. 
The extension of the trolley freight busi- 
ness is thought to presage the inaugura- 
tion at no very distant day by the United 
States Government of an electric mail 
service. 


Alaska-Siberia Railway 


ERKHAPS the most daring, and in 
the judgment of some newspapers 

most visionary, railroad scheme proposed 
of recent years is the Trans-Alaska-Siberi- 
an railway, which, according to the plans 
suggested by Count Loicq de Lobel of the 
French Geographical Society and others, 
is designed to connect tne railroad sys 
tems of the Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres and afford an all-rail route from 
Now York to Paris by way of a tunnel 
under Bering Strait. A number of rich 
Americans are reported to have joined 
with Russian and French capitalists to 
build the road. The idea is not new, but 
has within the last year or two received 
careful consideration by Russian and 
French engineers, who point out that the 
Strait is during nine months of the year 
solid ice, and that the waters in the three 
months when they are navigable are not 
more than fifteen feet deep over a large 
part of the proposed line, The engineers 
think that a tunnel can be built and the 
road constructed for $20,000,000. The 
Strait is about thirty-six miles wide from 
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Cape Prince of Wales on this side to Cape 
Nuniamo in Siberia. About midway are 
the three small Diomede Islands, Cape 
Prince of Wales lies abvut one hundred 
miles northwest of Nome, in the general 
direction of which several short roads in 
Alaska have already been started. The 
difficulties in the way of the Alaska-Si- 
beria railway are not alone thore of an 
engineering nature, as the Russian Gov- 
ernment is inquirivg anxiously into the 
question of the neutralization of the pro- 
posed tunnel in case of war. Russia is 
likely to be quite as sensitive on this point 
as France and England are with respect 
to a tunnel under the English Channel. 
No figures even approximately accurate 
are offered as to the amount of produce or 
manufactures that would be likely to be 
transported through a Bering Strait tun- 
nel in either direction. Statistics on this 
point are confused, and the vastness of 
the whole scheme bewilders the imagina- 
tion. If this bold proposition of French 
and American capitalists should be suc- 
cessfully inaugurated, the attention of 
Americans is likely to be curiously dis- 
tracted between the colossal projects of a 
tunnel under Arctic ice and ditch-digging 
through the malarial swamps of Panama. 





Motive Power Insurance 


OME of the big railroads, which ex- 
pect to require many more engines 
in 1904 and 1905 than they wish to order 
outright at this present time, have been 
buying up locomotive ‘‘ futures,’’ about as 
‘* puts’? and “ calls’ on stocks or grains 
are bought ; that is to say, they have been 
purchasing sufficient floor space in the 
various works for definite ifuture periods, 
where such engines as may be required 
can be built to their order if conditions of 
traffic demand it. To this method of do- 
ing business the railroads have been urged 
by the difficulty experienced in times past 
in securing locomotives on contract time. 
The locomotive capacity of all the Amer- 
ican companies is being taxed to the ut- 
most, to supply both domestic and foreign 
orders for machines, This plan of acquir- 
ing motive power insurance is necessary 
only in good times, when all roads of any 
importance are demanding more locomo- 
tives than the shops can supply. 





Ericsson Honored 


HE memory of the great Swede, 
Jobn Ericsson, who made America 

his adopted home and the scene of his 
best work, and who has generally been 
regarded as one of the great engineers of 
history, was honored last week in a num- 
ber of localities by fitting ceremonies. 
Worcester celebrated last Friday the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
great inventor, Governor Bates and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Guild making addresses 
eulogistic of his character and services. 
Governor Bates defended his use of the 
hyphenated term, ‘‘ Swedish-Americans,”’ 
while admitting that there could not be 
such a thing as a divided allegiance, on 
the ground that it would be impossible 
for any one coming to this country to ex- 
hibit a true loyalty to American institu- 
tions if he forgot the land from which he 
came or ceased to love the old home be- 
yond the seas. The Lieutenant-Governor 
declared that the assemblage before him 
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was met to commemorate the birth of a 
Goth who, with Gustaf Adolf and Karl: 
XIL., was a leader of civilization. Sena- 
tor Hoar, Secretary Moody, and others 
made addresses. In Battery Park, New 
York, a new statue of Ericsson was un- 
veiled last Saturday. In Chicago and 
other cities his services to this country, 
especially during the period of the Civil 
War, received appreciative mention. 





Open-air Treatment of Consumption 


HREE new pavilions of the Victoria 
Hospital for consumption -— an in- 
stitution for the open-air treatment of that 
disease — were recently dedicated at Craig- 
leitb, Edinburgh. Lord Rosebery made the 
principal address on the occasion. ‘‘ Sure- 
ly,’’ he said, ‘‘ we may lift up our hearts 
both in thankfulness to the Almighty, 
who has vouchsafed to let us into the 
secret of this healing prescription, and 
also to those men who have given their 
lives, their energies and their time to the 
relief of this particular form of illness, by 
discovering this particular form of treat- 
ment.’’ This emphatic assertion by Lord 
Rosebery of the success achieved by the 
open-air treatment is attracting much 
attention, especially in England, where 
the number of deaths annually from con- 
sumption is 60,000. In Scotland one- 
eighth of all deaths are due to consump- 
tion of one form or another. It is claimed 
that despite the rigorous winter climate of 
Craigleith the patients become acclima- 
tized to the treatment so rapidly that even 
when the snows fly they need but little 
extra bed-clothing. Lord Rosebery does 
not speak as a medical expert, but the 
wide advertisement that his words have 
given to the open-air treatment, which is 
said to have been practiced on the Conti- 
nent as long ago as the middle of the last 
century, will stimulate renewed scientific 
study of the whole question of consump- 
tion. 





Booker Washington’s View 


HE opposition to Booker T. Washing- 
ton, which came to disorderly ex- 
pression at a recent meeting in this city, 
lends interest to a deliberate statement of 
what Mr. Washington really believes and 
teaches regarding the negro, which the 
distinguished head of Tuskegee [nstitute 
made, July 2, before the Afro-American 
Council at Louisville. First of all, Mr. 
Washington declared that when the negro 
question is carried up into the atmosphere 
where men of all races, North and South, 
will discuss it with calmness, with ab- 
sence of passion and sectional feelings, a 
distinct advance will be made. There are 
two things, said Mr. Washington, which 
demand strong emphasis: First, let no 
man of the negro race become discouraged 
or hopeless, since there are men in this 
country who will see that justice is meted 
out to the race in all avenues of life — 
among whom is Judge Jones of Alabama, 
‘*to whom more credit should be given for 
blotting out the infamous system of peon- 
age than to any other.’’ Secondly, the 
negro should keep before him the fact that 
almost. without exception every race 
that has ever risen has done so through 
struggle, trial and persecution. No 


effort should be spared to impress upon 
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the negro youth that idleness and crime 
should cease. Negroes should show 
themselves as anxious as any other class 
of citizens to bring to punishment those 
who commit crime. Both in the making 
and the execution of it the same law 
should apply to the negro as to the white 
man, whether it relates to citizenship, to 
property, the right to labor, or the pro- 
tection of human life. The negro wil! 
make a fatal mistake if he yields to the 
temptation of believing that mere utter- 
ances of complaint against bis wrongs 
will take the place of progressive, con- 
structive action, which must constitute 
the bed-rock of all true civilization. 
‘The weakest race or individual can con- 
demn a policy ; it is the work of a states- 
man to construct one. A race is not 
measured by its ability to condemn, but 
to create. Let us hold up our heads, and 
with firm and steady tread go manfully 
forward. No one likes to feel that he is 
continually following a funeral proces- 
sion.’’ ‘An inch of progress is worth 
more than a yard of complaint.’’ The 
greatest stress should be laid upon the 
opportunities open to the negro for con- 
structive growth in labor, business, and 
education. 





2 Relative Growth of Exports 


HE Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of. Commerce and Labor, 
by a careful, comparative study of the 
exports of different countries on the basis 
of the latest available years reported, has 
ascertained the imteresting fact that the 
United States, which in 1870 occupied 
fourth place in the list of exporting coun- 
tries, now shows a larger total of exports 
than any other country in the world. 
In 1870 the exports of the United King- 
dom amounted to $971,000,000, those of 
Germany to $552,000,000, those of France 
to $541,000,000, and the exports of this 
country to $377,000,000. By 1880, the do- 
mestic exports of the United States ex- 
ceeded those of France or Germany, but 
still fell below the exports of the United 
Kingdom. In 1890 the United States 
appeared again in the fourth place iu the 
list of exporting nations, when it ex- 
ported $845,000,000 worth of products In 
1902, the latest year for which the figures 
of the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
France are available, the figures stood : 
United Kingdom, $1,379,000,000; Ger- 
many, $1,113,000,000 ; and France, $318,- 
000,000 ; while the exports of the United 
States for the twelve months ending June 
30, 1903, amounted to $1,392,087 ,672. 


Glove Case Hearing 


T now appears likely that the whole 
Lyon-Littauer glove contract case 
will be referred by Secretary Root to 
Attorney-General Knox. The point is 
emphasized that no member of Congress 
is on trial before the War Department. 
Secretary Root is disposed to take the 
view that if any violation of the statute 
prohibiting the participation by a member 
of Congress in the profits of a contract 
with the Government be shown, the case 
would bea proper one for the Attorney- 
General. Although Mr. Littauer has not 
only been a prominent administration 
man in Congress, but is also a personal 
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friend of President Roosevelt, his case 
will receive impartial and thorough in- 
vestigation. The parties who have sought 
to obtain favors for Mr, Littauer have 
found the President unalterably deter- 
mined that exact justice shall be dealt out 
to all employees of the Government, high 
or low, whore official acts, or relations 
with public contracts, are under investi- 
gation. 





King Edward’s Tour 


ING EDWARD and Queen Alex- 
andra received a hearty reception 
on their return, Aug. 2, to Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, and congratulations on the suc- 
cessful conclusion of their tour in Ireland 
have been freely expressed in the English 
press. The same enthusiasm which came 
tomarked manifestation in Dublin and 
Belfast followed the progress of the royal 
pair through the other parts of Ireland 
visited. The King took occasion to em- 
phasize his interest in the higher eduva- 
tion of women, and declared that his pre- 
vious great interest in the welfare of Lre- 
land had been deepened by his visit. He 
had gained a clearer insight into the con- 
ditions of Irish life, and hoped that the 
legislation on which Parliament was en- 
gaged would powerfully contribute to the 
prosperity and contentment of the Irish 
people. Good laws alone will not, he 
said, secure that end. There is need of 
better industrial training for the young, a 
keener spirit of co-operation among all 
classes, and the creation of new and va- 
ried sources of employment for the peo- 
ple. This visit of the King and Queen is 
generally regarded as having done more 
toward the settlement of the existing 
Irish grievances than any legislation 
could accomplish. When their Majesties 
re embarked on the royal yacht prepara- 
tory to leaving for Cowes, the strains of 
“Come Back to Erin !’’ mingled with 
the salutes that were fired. On reaching 
Cowes the King issued an address, ex- 
pressing the hope that brighter days are 
dawning for Ireland. 





King Edward and the Land Bill 


HE favorable attitude assumed by 
King Edward toward the Irish 
Land Bill has greatly pleased the Irish, 
and has rendered the royal tour through 
Ireland veritably a triumphal progress. 
In issuing a ‘‘command’’ to the Prime 
Minister, announcing to Parliament that 
he favored the bill, Edward VII. has 
adopted an unusual course, for whose 
justification the precedent-loving English 
people are obliged to look many years 
back into history. Since the Act of 
Union between England and Scotland 
was passed early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, British sovereigns have seldom in- 
terfered to affect legislation even ex- 
clusively applicable to Great Britain, and 
not even once, since the accomplish- 
ment of the legislative union  be- 
tween Great Britain and [Ireland in 
1800, has an English king issued in- 
structions relating to legislation for Ire- 
land. Even the late Queen Victoria, a 
woman of somewhat autocratic spirit, 
allowed Mr. Gladstone to disestablish the 
English Church in Ireland in 1868 with- 
out interposing a formal command to the 
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contrary, although she is said to have 
been strongly opposed to the measure, 
George III., who bas been characterized 
by an English writer as ‘‘ generally in- 
sane and occasionally a fvol,’’ did indeed 
in 1795. imterfere to prevent Catholic 
emancipation in Ireland. The course of 
Edward VII. in favoring remedial legis- 
lation for that distracted island is in 
striking contrast with the intolerance 
and indifference of George III. At the 
same time it is quite likely that even 
witbout the royal endorsement the Land 
Bill would successfully run its parlia- 
mentary course, 





Pope Pius X. 


HE following cablegram is received 
on Tuesday morning, as we are 
putting the paper to press: ‘‘ Cardinal 
Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, has been 
elected Pope. He will assume the title of 
Pius X. At 12.10 Pp. M. Pope Pius X. 
appeared inside the balcony of the 
basilica and blessed the populace, amid 
the acclamatious of the enormous crowd 
assembled upon the piazza.’’ 

Giuseppe Sarto, who was elected on the 
seventh ballot, was born in Riesi, diocese 
of Treviso, June 2, 1835, and was created 
cardinal by Leo XIII. at the consistory of 
June 12, 1893, receiving the title of 8. 
Bernardo delle Terme. He is also Patri- 
arch of Venice since June, 1893, and 
Bishop of Mantua. 

Cardinal Sarto has enjoyed great popu- 
larity in his diocese, and is honored by all 
for his purity, for the strict uprightness of 
his life, and for liberal ideas. He is a 
modest and agreeable man, highly cul- 
tivated, very kind-hearted, still strong 
and robust in spite of his sixty-eight 
years. He has never taken great part in 
the political and public life of the church, 
but divides his time between study and 
good works. Although most faithful to 
the Holy See, he was presented to the 
King and Queen of Italyin Venice. He 
may be considered among the more liberal 
members of the Italian episcopate and 
sacred college. He is rather timid in ex- 
pressing an opinion. It is said that Leo 
XIII, always thought very highly of 
him, and sided with him on one occasion 
when Sarto disapproved of Rampolla’s 
policy. 


Postal Indictments 


HE United States Grand Jury last 
week finished up the work that has 
been pending in connection with the Post 
Office investigation, and presented seven 
separate indictments against postal officers 
and contractors with whom they are 
alleged to have had fradulent dealings. 
The indictments comprise “ true bills ”’ 
against August W. Machen, formerly 
superintendent of the free delivery divi- 
sion; T. W. McGregor, an employee ; 
Maurice Runkel, a contractor for Govern- 
ment postal carriers’ satchels; W. G. 
Crawford, a representative of the Postal 
Lock and Device Company of New Jer- 
sey ; J. T. Cupper, mayor of Lock Haven, 
Penn., who was interested in aluminum 
paint; W. C. Long, of Washington ; 
L. J. Stern, a contractor; and George 
and Martha G. Lorenz, of Toledo, Ohio, 
who are alleged to have been ‘ go-be- 
tweens.’”’ 
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FACTS WORTH NOTING 


Ten thousand freethinkers engaged ina 
demonstration at Paris last Sunday before 
the statue ot Etienne Dolet, who was 
hanged and burned tor heresy in 1546, and 
passed resolutions in favor of the separa- 
tion of Church and Siate. 


Dominador Gomez, a Filipino, president 
of the Confederate Labor Union oft Manila, 
has beep found guilty of vontempt of court 
and sentenced to imprisonment for six 
months. The news of this incident was the 
first press despatch transmitted over the 
Pacific cable. 


Impressive demonstrations in Rome 
marked the celebration, by Italian patriots 
last week, of the anniversary of the assas- 
sination otf King Humbert. Processions 
paraded in the streets,and the King and 
Queen of Italy visited the Pantheon, where 
a solemn service was held. 


The Cunard Steamship Company share- 
holders have unanimously approved new 
articles of association in accordance with 
which the British Government will pay 
over $5,000,000 for two new steamers, and 
will have the use of the entire Cunard 
fleet, in time of war, for cruisers. 


Rev. George M. Vanderlip, who passed 
away a few days ago in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was instrumental in founding the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in America, 
was a founder ot the Metropolitan Museum 
ot Art, and was for a long time a represent- 
ative ot the American Baptist Pablication 
Society. 


During the campaign recently prosecuted 
by tactory inspectors in Chicago over five 
hundred children were taken from the 
tactories of the city, all of whom were 
under the minimum age fixed by the law. 
The inspectors are now working elsewhere 
in the State. In every town so far visited 
violations of the law have been detected. 


The peonage trials, in Alabama have 
about been completed. Two white citizens 
of Tallapoosa County last week entered a 
plea of guilty to five indictments, and 
threw themselves on the mercy of the 
court. Judge Jones, accepting their pleas, 
fined each man $1,000 in one of the cases, and 
postponed action in the case of the other 
tour indictments. There are now only a 
few more indictments out for peonage. 


As a result of a lengthy and detailed 
examination of the heads of the various 
departments of the government the Philip- 
pine Commission has cut down different. 
items of expenditure, substituted Filipinos 
in subordinate positions tormerly assigned 
to Americans, and resolved on retrench- 
ment in other ways. As a result of the 
action of the Commission, it is estimated 
that the budget for the half-year will be 
reduced trom $5,209,408 to $4,216,165 for the 
Insular Department, and from $1,407,034 to 
$969,015, exclusive of permanent improve- 
ments, for the city of Manila. 


This summer's “ war game” began Tues- 
day morning at daylight, when the 
“enemy,” consisting of the battleships 
“Indiana,” “Texas” and * Massachu- 
setts,’ and the torpedo destroyers * Law- 
rence”? and ** Whipple,” under command 
ot Admiral Sands, sailed for the obscurity 
ot the broad Atlantic. Admiral Barker, 
who is in command of the large defending 
flotilla, will endeavor by means of ships of 
various sizes and speeds distributed along 
the New England coast to watch tor and 
intercept ths approaching enemy. Four of 
his vessels are equipped with the wireless 
telegraph system. Last year the system of 
scouting was not deemed wholly satistac- 
tory, and an effort is being made during 
these present manceuvres to improve upon- 
it, 








OLD HOME WEEK 


HATEVER strengthens family 
ties, renewing loved associations, 
increasing domestic happiness ; whatever 
binds m3n and wom:n mpre loyally to 
their native soil, miking their country 
dearer, increasing intelligent patriotism ; 
whatever adds to the innocent joys of 
life, calling out the best sentiments of the 
soul, cementing affection, hallowing 
childhood ; whatever promotes education 
and fosters religion ; whatever helps to- 
ward good citizenship, high morals, 
sound principle — will have the heartiest 
Godspeed that this paper can give. And 
all this, it is not too much to say, the Old 
Home Week does. Ex-Gov. Rollins, of 
New Hampshire, who first suggested it, 
conferred a boon upon the land. There is 
in it the promise and potency of even 
larger things. 

It is by no means a new thought or 
practice for people to revisit the scenes of 
their childhood ; but the emphasizing 
and systematizing of the custom, the con- 
eentration within a particular week, has 
ceriainly many advantages which swiftly 
recommended it when once the idea was 
broached. It gives opportunity for a 
completer circle of reunions and a more 
elaborate welcome on the part of the 
home-stayers to the wide wanderers. It 
opens up the way for processions and ad- 
dresses, for the recalling of honorable 
historic facts, the exploiting or increasing 
of local resources, and the growth of a 
proper local pride. Village improvement 
societies and healthful town enterprises 
receive needed encouragement. A strong 
stimulus is given to projects for the better- 
ment of the ancient communities. Munif- 
icent gifts are called out from sons whom 
fortune bas favored in their distant 
fields of adventure. New town hails, 
libraries, schoolhouses, churches, and 
parks spring up in the train cf the cele- 
bration. Public spirit gete a fresh im- 
petus. The grace of hospitality flourishes 
anew. 

All this is being witnessed as this good 
custom extends itself to the various States. 
This season something like a hundred 
towns in New Hampshire, where the 
idea first took effect, and nearly as many 
more in Massachusetts, with correspond- 
ing, but perhaps lesser, numbers in the 
other Eastern States, have done or are 
doing their best to attract large num- 
bers of visitors and give them something 
for grateful remembrance. Some of the 
governors have issued proclamations, in- 
viting the sons and daughters of the State 
who reside elsewhere to revisit former 
scenes and revive the memories of youth- 
ful days. They have made mention of 
the brambly pastures where as barefoot 
boys loug years ago they went for the 
cows at night ; of the swimming-hole be- 
neath the trees, and the mill-pond or 
stream where the fish were decoyed ; of 
the well with its bucket, the little red 
schoolhouse with its bare benches, the 
church on the hill and the cemetery 
around it where the sacredest of recollec- 
tions gather. It looks as though our too 
scanty holidays were being reinforced 
from the most desirable quarter, as 
though a new Thanksgiving, in a more 
propitious season than the old, extended 
and adapted to the special requirements 
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of the present day, had providentially 
come to us. 

It is well. We cannot make too much 
of it. The strain upon New England to 
maintain its ancieut institutions amid the 
startlingly changed conditions of the times 
is very great. The old stock is diminish- 
ing. The declining birth-rate among the 
native-born, with whom families are smal! 
and growing smaller, is a source of grave 
uneasiness to those who forecast the fu- 
ture. No one can look without alarm 
upon the immense hordes of foreigners, 
very many of them in recent years from 
undesirable quarters, that are pouring in 
upon us. Their families are invariably 
large. The Russian Jews of Boston in- 
creased by propagation 25 per cent. be- 
tween 1890 and 1895, and the Italians in- 
creased 21 per cent., while the native-born 
decreased. The many farms throughout 
the country districts, either wholly abap- 
doned or taken up by aliens, tell the same 
pitiful story. That the race which by its 
enterpiise, originality, intelligence, integ- 
rity and vigor, has mxde New England, 
and indeed the country, what it is, should 
retain its hold in its old seats of power, 
and dominate for their good the in :oming 
pevples, is a matter of primary impor- 
tance. This new stress laid on the keep- 
ing up of the traditions of the past will 
materially help. 

Alas ! for him who has no memories of 
a childhood home ; who cannot say, “ I 
remember, [ remember, the house where 
I was born ;’’ or who is in circumstances 
that make it impossible for him ever to 
visit the scenes of ‘‘ auld lang syne.’’ A 
large proportion of our population are in 
this condition ; and it is an undoubted 
hardship. Most of those who have come 
from over the sea seeking betterment for 
themselves or their families, are thus situ- 
ated. The break between the present and 
the past is abrupt and permanent. Those 
born and reared in poverty in the large 
cities can know little or nothing of the 
feeling to which we refer ; and the chil- 
dren of the Methodist itinerant preacher 
have very small chance at them. Their 
home is such a roving one, takes on so 
many swift-recurring phases, is so dissev- 
ered from joy of ownership or permanence 
(vot to say so unhappily placed or inade- 
quate in many instances), that they must 
be numbered with those debarred from a 
substantial pleasure. 

The strength of a nation, especially of 
a republic, is in the intelligent, well- 
ordered homes of the people. He who 
rears and conducts a model home is a ben- 
efactor of the State in the most eminent 
sense. It is to be feared such homes are 
few. Homes lighted up with cheerfu)- 
ness, ruled over in kindness, filled with 
forbearance and proper regard for the 
rights of others, homes where the Golden 
Rule is observed, where a thoughtful love 
is enthroned, and above all, including all, 
where Christ is King — these are much 
too rare. The art of living together — a 
complex and difficult art — is not studied 
as it should be. Domestic philanthropy 
is not cultivated, and therefore domestic 
felicity is not secured. Husbands and 
wives, parents and children, are not 
always sufficiently bent on improving 
their one unrivaled, irrevocable opportu- 
nity for gaining a paradise on earth. 
Marriage vows are easily pronounced, pa- 
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rental responsibilities readily assumed, 
but all that they involve is rarely realized, 
In a truly, thoroughly Christian marriage 
home is the best type of heaven imagina- 
ble — as good a one, at least, as can be 
reen in this world. But such marriages 
and such homes, where dwells constantly 
the sunshine of lasting bliss, are not fre- 
quent. Household religion — something 
that shall brighten the eye, sweeten the 
voice, check the hasty word, alter the im- 
patient tone, make the brow smoother 
and the heart happier—is very 
greatly needed. Unhappy, in har- 
monious homes, where selfishness and 
thoughtlessness destroy the beauty and 
vitality of the house tree, lamentably 
abound. Whoever aud whatever contrib- 
utes to their transformation merits high- 
est encouragement and beartiest praise. 
The household is pre-eminently woman’s 
kingdom. In spite of the widening of 
her sphere (not to be regretted) and the 
multiplying of other vocations, her no- 
blest function, her chief profession, is 
still to be a wife and mother. Nothing is 
higher or more honorable. The influ- 
ences that gather around the fireside and 
the hearthstone are the pre-eminent ones. 
The home is next the sanctuary in sacred- 
ness. It is itself a kind of sanctuary con- 
secrated with mother love. It is the 
place where hearts are sure of each other, 
the place of confidence and rest. 

What multitudes can truthfully say : 
‘The dearest spot on earth to me, the 
fairy land I long to see, is home, sweet 
home.”’ Itisthe new homes all about us 
that will be the “ old homes ”’ by and by. 
May those who are building them realize 
their responsibility! May they swear re- 
newed hostility against the saloon, the 
licensed liquor traffic, and everything else 
which wars agaiust the very existence 
of anything worthy of being called a 
home! And may the Old Home week 
help to make each day of all the year 
fuller of the influences which tend to 
the strengthening of character and the 
sanctifying of life ! 





WAS IT NOT PRESUMPTUOUS ? 


NE of the answers to the Christian 
Endeavor Convention’s recent invi- 
tation to the Epworth League to become 
an organic part of that organization, is 
afforded by a comparison of the size of 
the convention as placed alongside of the 
one held in Datroit. The Epworth 
League hosts at the latter place numbered 
almost 23,000 ; the attendance at Denver 
was barely 10,000. And yet this latter 
body, in effect, says: ‘‘ We are ready to 
join with you if you will adopt our name, 
become Christian Endeavor members, 
and incorporate in your constitutions a 
few of the essential compunents of our 
system.’’ Is this not just a little cheeky ? 
The Epworth League 1s ready to co-oper- 
ate with the sincerest affection, with 
hearty zeal, with generous and fraternal 
readiness, in all movements in which the 
two organizations are concerned in com- 
mon. There is no earthly reason why 
there should not be at least every year in 
every city in this land a great rally of the 
members of the two organizations, along 
with the Luther League, the Westminster 
League, and the Baptist Young People’s 
Union, Such a sight would mean much 
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for the interests which in common are 
cherished by all these societies. 

We believe, also, that the same devo- 
tional topic might be followed from week 
to week. We are not acquainted with 
the reasons which led our Epworth 
League authorities to abandon this poli- 
cy, which with such profit and delight 
was pursued for two years. We believe 
it would be wise to renew it. If need be, 
one topic in each month or every six 
weeks might be assigned for denomina- 
tional missionary purposes, but we do not 
see that anything has been gained by the 
change in general. The expectation, 
however, that the various denominational 
societies of young people, at the bidding 
of the Christian Endeavor Convention, 
are ready to change their names, or to 
tack on the words, ‘“ Christian Enu- 
deavor,’’ to their present titles, might as 
well be given up by those who have ex- 
ploited it. There is absolutely no good 
reason that we can dsicover for such a 
proposition. The denominational societies 
have won an assured place in the history 
ot evangelical activity in our age; they 
have demonstrated their right to be; 
they are ready for heartiest co-operation 
with one another and with the Christian 
Endeavor Societies in practical work, and 
the leaders of the latter might as well 
make up their minds that their drag-net 
scheme will not operate, 





ANXIOUS FOR BETTER METHODS 


N interesting program is outlined for 
the annual meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the International Sun- 
day-school Association, to be held at 
Winona Lake, Indiana, Aug. 6-10, inclu- 
sive. Invitations have been sent to about 
three thousand educators, pastors, super- 
intendents, editors and Christian business 
men to attend and take part in the confer- 
ences which are to be held each afternoon 
and morning of the above dates, except 
on the Sabbath. More than a score of 
suggestive topics have been indicated. 
We venture to say that the livest topic on 
the program will be that which deals with 
the new organization, the ‘‘ Religious Ed- 
ucation Association.’”’ In view of the 
fact that the recent meeting of Sunday- 
school editors refused to pass a resolution of 
affiliation, or even of goud wishes, for the 
new organization, it is a refreshing thing 
to find that the International Association 
has given a place on the program for 
speakers to be provided by that body. 

We have a problem to suggest for the 
workers who will assemble. It is this: 
Is there any hope that the present Lesson 
Committee, or any other committee ap- 
pointed under present auspices, will be 
able to find a better method of selecting 
lessons than that which has been in vogue 
for over thirty years? The present scheme 
involves going over the Bible, iu helter-skel- 
ter fashion, once in seven years, taking out 
a bit here and a bit there and a bit yonder, 
the passages usually having no organic re- 
lation one to another, and in many cases 
possessing no vital or vitalizing trutb. 
Some of these lessons cannot be taught to 
boys and girls with any edifying or prac- 
tical results without going outside of the 
passages selected in order to find a mes- 


' gage to give forth. Weare confident that 


those who have followed the present 
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method for thirty years, and who have 
had no other system in use, have today 
no clearer idea of the relative values of 
Scripture, of the structure of the books of 
the Bible, of the chronological order of 
events in the life of Christ and of Paul, 
than they had when they began. 

The purpose — which is evident in 
maby quarters just now — to insist, at all 
risks and hazards, upon the continuance 
of the uniform lesson scheme as appli- 
cable to all members of the Sunday-school 
except perhaps the primary department, 
will, if insisted upon, we confidently be- 
lieve, in due time disrupt the Interna- 
tional Association. Multitudes of pastors 
und workers are ready for revolt. If the 
Association can do no better than con- 
tinue a policy which was adopted tenta- 
tively thirty-one years ago, and has never 
been bettered by it, let it sayso. The 
Sunday-school workers of the new cen- 
tury are anxious fur a better method than 
any which has been put within their 
reach under the upviform system. If the 
Iuternational Association would maintain 
its hold upon the workers of today, they 
must put themselves abreast of the new 
age, and provide a better selection of les- 
sons, & wiser course of instruction, and 
more modern methods than any which it 
has hitherto suggested. 





Facts, Please 


UR newsy contemporary, the North- 
western Christian Advocate, remarks 
anent the fact that Cardinal Gibbons is 
the only American to tdke part in the elec- 
tion of a new Pope: “ There is only one 
American cardinal, notwithstanding there 
are said to be more Roman Catholics under 
the jurisdiction of the United States than 
of any other government.” ‘There are 
said to be!” Who says so? What reason 
has he for making such a declaration? Are 
there not hanud-books of data within reach, 
which are intended for the very purpose of 
giving one the tacts in the case? The 
estimated number of Roman Catholics in 
the United States proper is in the neighbor- 
hood of 9,000,000, including baptized chil- 
dren, adherents, and all belonging to 
Catholic households. In round numbers 
Porto Rico adds another million, and the 
Philippine Islands, counting even the 
savages, would roll up the whole body of 
nominal Romanists under our flag to 
the figure of about 16,000,000. But that tact 
does not justify the assertion that this 
country includes more Roman Catholics 
than any other. To reach such a conclu- 
sion we would not have to omit Austria- 
Hungary, where there are 27,000,000 Cath- 
olics; and the German Empire, with a 
Roman Catholic population of more than 
18,000,000; and France, with its population 
ot 38,000,000, chiefly Catholic; and Italy, 
with 32,000,000, nearly all of that faith; and 
Spain, with 17.500,000, immedicably Cath- 
olic; and Brazil, with 18,000,000, almost 
wholly Catholic. Did the Northwestern 
intend deliberately to put these witnesses 
out of court? Nevertheless, the implica- 
tion of our contemporary that the ruling 
powers of Romanism are Ultramontane is 
more than justified by the actual facts. In 
the College of Cardinals there are 38 
Italians, 5 Spaniards, 7 Frenchmen, 2 
Germans, 3 Austro-Hungariang, 2 [rish- 
men,1 American, and a sprinkling or so 
trom two or three other nationalities, 
making the number 64, when the list was 
made up for 1903. It is, therefore, still the 
hand oft Rome, literally speaking, that 
rules the Catholic world. 
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Time Limit in England 


HILE this paper has indicated more 
than once within the past two or 
three years its conviction that the prob- 
lems connected with our itinerant system 
had been complicated rather than finally 
settled by the lilting of the time limit by 
the last General Conterence, yet it is our 
duty as honest journalists to chronicte all 
the obvious tacts connected with the case, 
in other lands as weil as in ourown. We 
may be helped in this instance, as we have 
been in other cases, by a careful study of 
the experience of the Wesleyan body in 
other parts of the world. The London 
Methodist Times, the organ of the pro- 
gressive and “ modern ”’ school ot the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, under the leadership of 
Hugh Price Hughes, urged for years the 
discontinuance of the restrictions of the 
time limit, especially in the cities. Under 
its new editor the paper has with consist- 
ent earnestness and vigor continued to 
plead tur the same policy. The Methodist 
Recorder, a more conservative organ, rep- 
resenting the older and more sedate ele- 
ments oft British Methodism, is, however, 
now just as radical in this one respect as its 
contemporary. Ina recent issue it says: 


“Success in London has heen won by the 
Wesleyans in spite of our absurd itinerant 
system. So far as London is concerned there 
are few greater religious absurdities than the 
Wesleyan Methodist itinerant system. The 
itipnerancy from circuit to circuit, and the itin- 
erancy within acircuit, are both mischievous, 
The two things that Wesleyan Methodism in 
London needs, so far as its ministerial system 
is concerned, are continuity and concentration. 
We do not give our ministers a chance except 
in the great Missions [where the itinerant rule 
does not rigidly apply, a8 our readers on this 
side may recali}, but there, having the oppor- 
tunity, they score a distinguished success.” 


Itis well for our own Methodism, facing 
the problems, the opportunities and the 
exigencies of work in the great cities, to 
study ail phases of the case, and to have in 
mind experiences wrought out by our 
brethren on the other side of the water. 





Surely This is Anti-Christ 


OME makes a great deal of its own 
golidarity, and devlares that its com- 
munion is a real union, or rather absolute 
unity. It so, why all this talk just now of 
an “ Anti-Rampolla” movement, of a Gotti 
uniting the Germans and Austrians, of 
Cardinal Gibbons (who knows enough 
not to talk to reporters) being for Sera- 
fino Vannutelli, ot Cardinal Sarto serving 
as an Opportunist Liberal and *‘ compro- 
mise candidate,” and so on, shall we say, 
imitating Rome’s own Latinity of expres- 
sion, ad nauseam? Itis true that much of 
this talk is in the papers; but that can only 
be because there is a good deal of fire be- 
hind that controversial smoke in the Vat- 
ican itself. It Rome is trying to be just 
what Christ said His church should not be 
—a visible outward kingdom in the world, 
proudly imperialistic in spirit — all this is 
understandable, though not excusable. 
But all the while Roman Catholics are 
using such pious phrases as “ the vicar of 
Christ,” “ shepherd of the church,” etc., of 
the man who is to be the next Pope — ex- 
pressions which certainly suggest spiritual 
ideas. How about this blend of politics 
with piety? Willit work? It has worked 
tor the aggrandiz»ment of Rome, but does 
it subserve the advancement of the cause 
of Christ? We do not read otf any such 
wire-pulling in the apostolic college — at 
any rate after the day of Pentecost, when 
the disciples ceased to ask, “ Who shall be 
greatest?” so busy were they trying to see 
who could serve most. Surely if Peter was 
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ever primate, of which there is no historic 
proof, he was not elected asa result of rival- 
ries between an anti Paul faction, or as a 
compromise between warring torces, like 
those of Rampolla and Vannutelli, “‘ equally 
divided.” 





Wesleyan Conference --- New Pres. 
ident and Secretary 


EV. MARSHALL HARTLEY, who 
was, lust Conterence, designated by 
an overwhelming vote as the President of 
the Wesleyan Conterence of 1903, on July 
21 was formally elected by the unani- 
mous vote of the members of the Legal 
Hundred, and took the short journey 
trom the secretary’s chair to the supreme 
height of the presidency. Such a transition 
is by no means unusual in Methodism. Dr. 
D. J. Waller, Mr. Hartley’s predecessor as 
secretary of the Conference, received the 
higher honor in 1895, and the late Dr. R. 
Newton Young was also first secretary and 
then president. For the last eight years Mr. 
Marshall Hartley has ably filled the posi- 
tion of secretary, and, as such, has been the 
adviser of a brilliant succession of presi- 
dents. He is a son of the manse. His 
father was the late Rev. John Hartley, who 
tor more than half a century rendered dis- 
tinguished service to Methodism in some of 
the foremost circuits of the Connection. He 
was born on Jan. 26, 1846, at Stamford Hill, 
when his father was one of the ministers of 
Isliugton Circuit, and is 58 years of age. 
For the last fifteen years Mr. Hartley has 
toiled with great devotion and unremitting 
energy as oue of the secretaries of the For- 
eign Missionary Society. His portrait ap- 
pears on the cover of this issue. 
The secretary of tlhe Camborne Conter- 
ence, Rev. John Hornabrook, was born at 
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Kingston, Jamaica, in 1848, the son of Rev. 
Richard Hornabrook, a Cornishman by 
birth, who was tor twenty years a mission- 
ary in the West Indie#, and founded the 
mission on the Essequibo, iv Demerara. 
The new secretary was educated at Wood- 
house Grove, and, while there, was a con- 
temporary of the president. He entered the 
ministry in 1827. He was assistant secre- 
tary, and then secretary, of the Liverpool 
District for ten years, and was also — for 
two years — secretary o!f the Bristol] Dis- 
trict ; and for tour years one of the general 
secretaries of the schools’ fund. At the 
Conterence of 1897, Mr. Hornabrook was 
elected to the Legal Hundred, on the nomi- 
nation of the ex- president, Dr. J. S. Banks, 
by a very large vote, and, at the same Con- 
ference, Was appointed to succeed Rev. Dr. 
H. J. Pope as general secretary of the 
chapel committee. At the last Conference 
he was designated, by a vote of 315, as 
secretary of the Conference. 
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— Rev. Dr. W. P. Thirkield delivered the 
Fourth ot July oration at the Dakota Ep- 
worth Assembly. 


-- Rev. Desmond Gibbs Ashley, who has 
been supplying our church at Mashapaug, 
Conn., passed away, after » severe illness, 
July 1. 


— Rev. T. C. Cleveland, of Athol, is sup- 
plying the pulpit of the New York Ave. 
Church, Brooklyn, during the month of 
August. 

— Rev. F. L. Hayward, of the Bucks- 
port District, East Maine Conference, an- 
nounces the decease of Rev. W. Reed, a 
local elder, ot South Brewer, Me. 


— Dr. O. L. Fisher, tormer president of 
Fort Worth University, accompanied by 
Mrs. Fisher, will visit Colorado, where, it is 
hoped, Dr. Fisher’s health will be benefited. 


— The many friends of Howard Hender- 
son, D. D., wili regret to learn of the death 
of his wife, Mrs. Susan Watkins Hender- 
son, which occurred at their home in Hart- 
well, O., June 30. 


— Hon. Oliver A. Horton has opened a 
law office. For sixteen years: he was one 
ot the judges of the circuit court of Chicago. 
It is said that his record as a jadge is abso- 
lutely clean and faultless. 


— The official reporters of the next Gen- 
eral Conierence have been appointed, con- 
sisting of Rev. W. D. Bridge, chief ot staff, 
with Revs. J. J. Hill, A. H. Herrick, D. L. 
Aultman, and J. C. Yonker. 


— We note with sorrow, in the Christian 
Guardian ot July 29, that Editor Bond ot 
that paper is bereaved in the death of his 
most estimable wife, who died in Toronto 
as the result of an operation in one ot the 
hospitals, on Saturday, July 25. 


— The Russian Government has ordered 
the expulsion from Finland of Rev. Mag- 
nus Rosendal, a noted speaker and writer, 
and principal of the League ot Uleaborg. 
Mr. Rosendal, who is a Pietist clergyman, 
is coming to this country to labor among 
Finnish immigrants. 


— The New York Tribune announces the 
death of Richard Grant, at Easi Orange, 
N. J., July 29, and says of him: “Mr, 
Grant was prominent in religious circles. 
He owned a camp at Mount Tabor. He was 
a member ot Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, East Orange, and an active worker 
tor the Orange Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union.”’ 


— Dr. and Mrs. B. P. Bowne leave on 
Wednesday of this week for Grove City, 
Pa. The Bible Institute, under the control 
ot the Presbyterian Church, will hold its 
regular summer session at that place. Dr. 
Bowne is to lecture on “ Theism.” This is 
the seventh seasun that he has lectured be- 
tore this Institute. Among other distin- 
guished lecturers are Prot. Orr, of the Free 
Church College of Glasgow, Prof. Matthew 
B. Riddle, of Western Theological Semi- 
nary, and Prof. Robinson, ot McCormick 
Seminary. 


— The California Christian Advocate ot 
last week says: “Dr. F. M. Larkin has 
been cordially and unanimously invited to 
return to Grace Church, this city, tor the 
third year’s service. The third quarterly 
conference passed most appreciative reso- 
lutions. The preamble recites the fact of in- 
creased congregations, large accessions to 
the membership, and general satistactory 
conditions in all respects.” 


— A biography of Rev. Dr. Clifford, the 
famous Noncontformist ot London, in Par- 
tridge’s “New Century Leaders” series, 
contains the following story: “I can’t 
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toink how itis, Cliftord,” said Spurgeon, 
“ that you don’t become more of a Calvin- 
ist, seeing you meet Calvinists so ftre- 
quently ” (meaning himself wore partic- 
ularly). “ Well, you know, Mr. Spurgeon,” 
the Doctor replied, “* I see you only once a 
month, but I read my Bible every day, and 
that keeps me straight.’”’” Mr. Spurgeon, 
it is said, thoroughly enjoyed the ready 
retort. 


— The Western Christian Advocate ot last 
week presents the portrait of our old-time 
triend, formerly ot the Vermont Conference, 
Rev. W. I. Todd, ot Johnstown, 0. Mr. 
Todd is just dedicating a fine new church 
in his present pastorate. 


— A pleasunt call was received, on Mon- 
day, from Dr. H. F. Fisk, of Evanston, and 
we are happy to report that he has so far 
recovered his health that he expects to re- 
sume his work in October. Accompanied 
by his wife and his brother, Mr. Everett O. 
Fisk, and the latter’s daughter, he has gone 
to Nova Scotia for three or tour weeks. 


—The Congregationalist ot last week 
says: “It is good news that, alter two long, 
wearisome months as a patient in Lake- 
side Hospital, Cleveland, Prof. George 
Adam Smith of Glasgow has recovered sut- 
ficiently trom his siege with typhoid fever 
to leave there last week. He and his wife 
spent Sunday at East Northfield, Mass., as 
guests of Mrs. Moody,and will soon re- 
turn to Scotland, sailing trom New York.” 


— Who among our Methodist women can 
equal our beloved Mrs. William Butler, 
who, having celébvated her 83d birthday 
last Thursday, on Sunday morning spoke 
for forty minutes on missions in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Bristol, R. L., 
after which the pastor took the mission- 
ary collection. In the evening Miss Clem- 
entina Butler made an inspiring address in 
the same church. 


— Rev. J. Harding Baker, on the evening 
of July 30, was married to Miss Ruhama 
James, of Willimantic, Copn. The mar- 
riage was performed at the parsonage of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church by the 
pastor, Rev. J. H. Newland. Mr. Baker 
has been an active supply tor churches in 
the New England Southern and Maine 
Conferences for many years. Fur some 
time he has been living in Willimantic, 
having lett the active work because otf tail- 
ing health. He will now take up his resi- 
dence at Gurleyville, Conn., where he was 
formerly pastor. 


— Mrs. Hettie F. Ballantyne, of Pitts- 
burg, has just given $30,000 to Allegheny 
College for scholarships in memory of her 
husband, the late Dr. James Alexander Bal- 
lantyne. The income of the tund is to be 
used to pay the college tees of sons and 
daughters of ministers of the Pittsburg 
Conierence, of which Dr. Ballantyne was 
for Many years an honored member. He 
was an alumnus of Allegheny College, 
graduating in 1882. In 1896 the college 
conierred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Divinity, and in the tollowing 
year he was elected a member of the board 
ot trustees. It was through his influence 
that Capt. John B. Ford wus induced to 
build tor the college the Ford Memorial 
Chapel. 

—The Bangor Daily Commercial ot July 
20 says: “Prot. Karl P. Harrington, 
director of the Bangor Festival Chorus, the 
Mendelssohn Club, and other musical 
organizations in Bangor and vicinity, has 
just received an appointment as the sole 
musical editor with the Joint Commission 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which 
is engaged in the preparation of the new . 


Continued on page 1004 
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SILVER BAY CONFERENCE 


for 
Young People and Missions — 1903 


LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 
ITH the mention of Lake George, 


**Sown with islands out of dream. land, 
Girt by green and solemn mountains,” 


rush to memory Montcalm’s capture of 
Fort William Henry, the French and In- 
dian Wars, the taking of Ticonderoga by 
Ethan Allen, and the exploits of many a 
colonial or revolutionary hero, But the 
Silver Bay Missionary Conference remem- 
bers that these peaceful waters were first 
stained by the yet more heroic blood of a 
martyr-missionary, bringing the Gospel to 
the Iroquois in 1609. 

Gone are the subtle red men ; France 
no longer attempts to plant her lilies on 
American soil, nor England to float the 
Union Jack seuth of the St. Lawrence. 
Yet again councils of war are held on 
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shores familiar with campaign assemblier, 
and now for the purpose of a wide con- 
quest of the whole world, ‘a far-flung 
battle-lme,’’ indeed. 

The Conference of Young People and 
Missionary Leaders stands midway in a 
succession of five conventions, all in the 
interests of those whose life is at morning 
and whose slogan in one way or another 
is one : ‘‘ Thy kingdom come !’’ The 


Character and Composition 

of this meeting differ significantly from 
those of the well-known and revered an- 
nual board conventions or the Clif- 
ton Springs Asrociation, where no- 
ble Nestors of sge and experience 
come together naturally to tell 
where they have been and what 
they have done; there of the 
younger generation are met to say 
where they are going and what 
they are going to do. With the 
exception of a handful of speakers 
and leaders, the make-up of the 
Conference is of young men and 
women, of the churches and col- 
leges. They have at their fingers’ 
ends the quickest manipulations, 
at their tongue-tip the newest 
books, at their pen-point the best 
academic syllabus. 


Accessories 


Teacher and scholar have found since 
Plato’s day in academic groves escape 
from academic grooves, and the peerless 
loveliness of Silver Bay lends itself to the 
emphasis of every lesson. The insistence 
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laid on prayér, daily Bible-study, and 
wholesome recreations goes far to keep the 
lecture-hours attended by high-hearted, 
clear-headed, well-poised students of mis- 
sions, ‘A Missionary Exhibit,’’ open 
several houre each day, under the experi- 
enced guidance of Miss 
Elizabeth Brooks, dis- 
plays under interpreting 
placards what many de- 
nominations find helpful 
in the pursuance of their 
various enterprises, The 
array of books, leaflets, 
music sheets, mite- boxer, 
badges, charts, banners 
and photographs, educa- 
tively arranged, appeals 
to the eye, asdo the daily 
lectures to the ear, and is 
as attractive as a bazar. 
A comparative study of 
the exbibit is of itself a 
liberal education in missionary methods. 

The Conference auditorium, capable of 
seating five hundred at long tables that 
give it the appearance of a dining-room, 
as it really is for a ‘‘ feast of reason,’’ is 
placarded from floor to ceiling in all avail- 
able spaces with diagrams in colors, pro- 
claiming strategic facis, sometimes by 
hemispheres, sometimes by specitic coun- 
tries, relative to the religious and social 
conditions of the world. Here is one, for 
example. 


PROGRESS OF PKOTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


IN CHINA 
1842, é 
1865, 200 
1877, 13.505 
1890, 37,287 
1900, 100,000 


Each of |these strips is in bright color, 
giving a decorative effect us well as a 
prime object lesson. 


The Agenda 

The main program of the Conference 
consists in lectures and open parliaments 
held each morning, with mass meetings 
addressed by good speakers in the even- 
ing. The morning Bible studies, con- 
ducted always in the direction of the mis- 
sionary idea, are led by Harry Wade, 
junior secretary of the A. B. C. F. M. 

Mr. Hicks is a leader who evidently 
said long ago to himself,‘‘ Rax me the 
Bible !’’ and from it he draws, as did the 
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o]d Scotch divine, illuminating and spe- 
cific directions for the conquest of the 
world for Christ. 

Mr. Vickrey, secretary of the Confer- 
ence, conducts, in the Socratic form, a 
course in mission-study methods... He ia 
a born teacher, with the rare qualification 
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of presenting his own thought, getting 
the best of yours, and preventing the in- 
stitute hour from becoming a dumping- 
ground for weary ideas. How to forma 
study-class, how to develop leaders, how 
to keep a noble intellectual standard and 
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yet preserve high spiritual level, how to 
reach the uninterested, how to cultivate 
wise and liberal giving, how to acquire 
aud then to utilize a missionary library, 
how to promote missions in Sunday; 
schools, are among the themes, This 
leader has found out that more is gained 
by provoking than imparting a good 
thought — the secret of good teaching. 

Dr. T. H. P. Sailer at the same hour is 
using the normal school method with a 
more advanced class, instructing on 
philosophical lines in a manner useful 
alike to the Sunday-school teacher, the 
mission class, or the literary club. On 
one occasion a chapter of *‘ Lux Christi,’’ 
of the United Study of Missions series, 
was used with capital effect by way of 
illustration. 

Harlan P. Beach, well known through 
the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia of Missions,’’ ‘‘ Dawn 
on the Hills of T’Ang,’’. and many a mis- 
sionary classic, tests the waking qualities 
of his forthcoming text-book, “ Princely 
Men of the Heavenly Kingdom,” iu the 
Conquest series, by offering daily work 
with the first three chapters. It is grati- 
fying to find that the forty women’s 
boards to engage in the study of 
China in the United Study series in 
1904 will be comrades with the young 
people in their study of Dr. Beach’s 
new book, and both at a time when 
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China more than any land is in the fore- 
ground of the political life of the world. 
What a line of sinologues we may de- 
velop ! 
.Dr, Phillips, of the Educational Board 
of Publication of the South, « draws 
Continued on page 997 
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A MORNING GREETING 


My neighbor met me on the street, 
She dropped a word of greeting gay, 

Her look so bright, her tone so sweet, 
I stepped to music all that day. 


The cares that tugged at heart and brain, 
The work too heavy for my hand, 

The ceaseless underbeat of pain, 
The tasks I could not understand, 


Grew lighter as I walked along 
With air and step of liberty. 
Freed by the sudden tilt of song 
That filled the world with cheer for me. 


Yes, this wasall. A woman wise, 
Her life enriched by many a year, 

Had taced me with her brave, true eyes, 
Passed on, and said, ‘Good morning, 


dear!” 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 





CHRIST'S PROPERTY 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


E are the Lord’s.’’ Pass this 

blessed truth around from pew 
to pew in our congregations, from house 
to house in the community, and from 
éhurch to church throughout Christen- 
dom. It is leveling truth, but it levels 
upward. Christians belong to Christ by 
the Father’s gift : Thine they were, and 
Thou gavest them to Me. We belong to 
Jesus because He hath redeemed us by 
His precious blood. We are Christ’s 
property also by our own volition, and 
when we accept Him as our Saviour and 
Lord, and promise obedience to His com- 
mandments. This triple claim fixes and 
fastens His ownership of every blood- 
bought soul on the round globe. 

Living in this world, or dying out of it 
into heaven, is only one continuous proc- 
ess. When I once returned from Europe 
in a sailing packet, we signaled our name 
to the station on Neversink heights, and 
thence to New York, and speedily a 
steamer was sent down to tow us into 
port. In like manner, as the redeemed 
spirits of true believers come to the end of 
their life voyage, the only signal that is 
needed to ensure a safe entrance into the 
celestial haven is : ‘‘ We are the Lord’s!”’ 
Many a sail may have been rent by the 
tempests, and many a spar may have 
been snapped, but the Divine Pilot will 
not suffer one of His own to founder in 
sight of the harbor. 

This ownership by Christ brings with it 
great security. ‘‘ No may shall pluck them 
out of My hands; ”’ but it does not follow, 
therefore, that we may not wickedly 
throw ourselves out of those hands. 
Gibraltar is an impregnable fortress to all 
who abide within its adamantine walls. 
But what is Gibraltar worth to the pre- 
sumptuous straggler who strays outside 
its gates? ‘If ye abide in Me, and My 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will and it shall be done unto you. If ye 
keep My commandments, ye shall abide 
in My love. If a man abide not in Me, 
he is cast forth as a branch and withered.” 
There is a tremendous alarm-bell in the 
little word ‘if.’ The whole question of 
Christ’s possession of us turns on “our 
obedience. The unpardonable sin by 
which any Christian may forfeit all his 
claims and wreck all his hopes of heaven, 
is disobedience to Christ’s command- 
ments. The very command of Christ to 
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us to ‘‘ watch and pray,’’ implies that our 
safety lies in keeping within the enclosure 
of obedience. It is said that a sentinel is 
kept standing at the entrance of the tun- 
nel which leads from Gibraltar, and he 
has a match in his hand ready to blow 
the tunnel up in an instant if there should 
be an insurrection of the garrison. The 
real danger is from within. There is per- 
fect security for all of us who belong to 
Christ, just so long as we practice spiritual 
watchfulness and obedience to our blessed 
Master. 

If we are the Lord’s, then are we His 
representatives before the world. The 
people of this world think very seldom 
about God ; many of them only use His 
holy name in a profane oath, They think 
very little about Jesus Christ, and then 
only of Him as a benevolent personage 
who went about doing good and was put 
to death on the cross. What is needed is 
to bring right before their eyes a living 
Christ. Nothing can so distinctly im- 
press them as a living follower of Christ 
who represents Jesus to them, not only op 
Sunday, but every day and hour through 
the week and who sets Him forth by 
copying Him in his conduct and con- 
stant example. It was said of a certain 
person’s religion that it was all straight 
towards God, but very crooked towards 
his fellowmen. Then the man was an 
impostor. No man can belong to Christ 
who does not ‘ let his light shine before 
men ;’’ the very first condition of dis- 
cipleship is that we are to be Christ’s 
witnesses. This ownership by our Re- 
deemer must be exclusive. We cannot 
serve two masters. A Christian ought 
never ‘‘ to be had.’’ Our place is not in 
the world’s market, waiting for a bid to 
our selfishness, or ready for any one to 
hire us. To every bid, every temptution, 
every bribe, or every threat, the sufficient 
answer should be: ‘‘ lam not my own ; 
I belong to Jesus Christ.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DROPPING DOWN STREAM 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


LUE, peaceful, fleecy skies overhead ; 
a broad, tranquil stream, bordered 
by green farms and greener groves, for 
one’s pathway ; a comfortable houseboat 
for one’s moving home; a good compan- 
ion to taste with one the joys of a quiet 
outdoor life ; plenteous fare of good books, 
neither so light as to be virtually pre- 
digested, for so heavy as to add to the 
burden of dog-days — these, to my think- 
ing, represent the conditions of an ideal 
vacation outing. With the customary 
hard-hips of ‘‘ roughing it’’ eliminated, 
what can come nearer the perfect gypsy- 
ing than life 


On Board a Houseboat 


during the summer months? It is a far 
better mode of idling than tenting or cot- 
taging, if purely restful idling be what 
one wants. Butif one craves exercise as 
well as rest, the great advantage and 
charm of houseboating is the facility with 
which it lends itself to combination with 
other outing pleasures. The fisherman 
and sportsman are always ‘‘on the 
grounds ’’ for sport, or passing from one 
to another of the best of them. The ex- 
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cursionist may make his floating home 
the daily point of departure for exploring 
or sight-seeing trips in all directions. The 
botanist and ornithologist will find a 
houseboat the very best auxillary possible 
for his leisurely travel and the storage of 
specimens. Indeed, there is hardly a 
form of healthful recreation which the 
houseboat may not subserve ; and in point 
of comfort there is no movable camp- 
shelter that compares with it. With 
proper means of ventilation the house- 
boater may be warm or cool as he desires ; 
may be snugly sheltered from every kind 
of storm ; perfectly fortified against at- 
tucks of mosquitoes, or other troublesome 
insects; and may carry about with him 
as many as he chooses of the labor-saving 
devices, luxuries and refinements of his 
home. 

The natural itinerary of a houseboat is 
to drift down some navigable stream, at 
the leisure of the current and by the favor 
of the elements. And what a fascination, 
what romance of gypsying, there is in 
such leisurely ptogression! The house- 
boat skipper does not have to plan how 
far he will go in a day, nor where he will 
tie up at night. Nature settles these 
probiems for him, and thus takes another 
of the common burdens of life from his 
grateful shoulders. He may sit lazily on 
deck all day, if he chooses, observing how 
Nature navigates when the responsibility 
is laid upon her. And perhaps he may 
gain thereby some lesson needed by these 
breakneck times in which we live. The 
long panorama of summer shores will un- 
fold itself to him as he drops slowly down 
with the current — now broadside, per- 
haps, and anon stera-foremost ; but what 
of that? There is charm as well as en- 
lightenment in an occasional change of 
view- point, 

If, however, the stream be a much- 
used highway of commerce, our house- 
boat skipper may not take life quite so 
easily. He must bestir himself to ob- 
serve the sailor’s laws, keeping his right- 
ful course with sweep-oar or shoving-pole, 
and never suffering his unwieldy craft to 
get afoul or aground. Practice soon 
makes perfect in this by no means exact- 
ing art, however, and the steering of his 
craft comes to be a gentle pleasure, a wel- 
come preventive of physical stagnation. 
Then, too, the skipper, presumably, has 
fellow-voyagers, one or more, who will 
gladly take a shift at the steering-oar. So 
the pleasant, idle day wears by, and at 
nightfall, if one cares to know how much 
water he has covered; he may trace out 
his whereabouts on the map, and give 
Nature credit for the amount of energy 
she has expended in carrying him so far 
upon his way. 

But it is not all of houseboating to 
drift. That is the part of it for which 
many of us care least. We like better 
the tying up in shady nooks for afternoon 
siestas; the trips ashore, hither and 
thither; the fishing and hunting and 
foraging for provisions ; the exploring and 
collecting — everything by which the 
houseboat serves us as a temporarily 
fixed instead of continually moving base. 
It is such an admirable substitute for a 
home, this floating domicile of ours — so 
pleasant to come back to in the evening, 
tired and hungry and encircled by clouds 
of bloodthirsty insects; so redolent of 
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comfort and refreshment, so suggestive of 
all that a gypsy pro tempore most de- 
sires. In we dodge at the screen door, 
after mad swinging of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, to drive away the winged pests 
that have followed us for hours —and 
presto! in an instant we have escaped all 
our discomforts. The mosquitoes have 
ceased to sing their hateful falsetto in our 
ears ; a cool evening breeze steals through 
the cabin from netted window to win- 
dow ; the glaring sun beats no longer 
upon our heads. All is sweet and quiet 
and homelike within. The evening fire is 
laid in the little cooking-stove. The tea- 
kettle is filled with spring water, and all 
ready to set a-boiling. There are milk 
and berries in our pails; fish all ready 
cleaned and dipped in Indian meal in our 
tiny ice-box ; potatoes waiting for the 
mellowing heat of the oven ; eggs stowed 
away in the cupboard ; coffee ready to 
diffuse its indescribably delicious aroma 
upon the air—ah! this is the situation 
that most endears a houseboat to the 
masculine gypsy, at least. There may be 
an element of the prosaic about it, and 
yet it admirably lends itself to romance 
—so admirably, in fact, that there would 
be no romance without it. The 
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may be delightfully adequate, and yet 
refreshingly simple. If the craft is prc p- 
erly built, there need be no discomfert 
from either heat or cold — no discomfort, 
I_ mean, due primarily to the shelter it- 
self. The vabin should be tight where it 
ought to be tight, in walls and roof, that 
cold and wet may be kept out; and yet 
there should be ample provision made for 
ventilation in hot weather. Four small 
windows for a aingle-roomed cabin are 
none too many, two on each side. There 
should be a door of matched lumber, 
opening inward, and outside of that a 
screen door opening outward, During 
the heat of the day, and all the time 
during the warmest weather, the screen 
door need be the only one in use. For 
cooking there should be one of the small- 
est size kitchen ranges, with an auxiliary 
oil stove for use on hot days and for pre- 
paring impromptu meals, 

Sleeping arrangements are the most im- 
portant and most difficult problem in 
camping out or gypsying of any sort; and 
it is here that comfort and health are 
oftenest violated. Cooking seems to go 
easily enough under the eky or the camp- 
roof, but for one vacationist who suffers 
from outing fare, there are at least a score 
who are robbed of refreshing sleep at night 
by conditions of irritating discomfort. 
The economics of bunking, then, is the 
really serious problem of the houseboater, 
as experience soon proves. How to sleep 
comfortably and refreshingly — that is 
the crucial question. And unless the 
houseboater answers it rightly, his outing 
will be of little benefit 10 him. 

The primitive idea of a houseboat bed, 
the hard, unyielding bunk, ouilt like a 
box-shelf against the wall, is utterly 
unadapted to bones accustomed for ten 
months of the year to steel springs and 
hair mattresses. No matter how well 
padded with straw or blankets, the bunk 
supplies only procrustean torture, After 
a night on such a shelf one aches miser- 
ably from head to foot. Sleep becomes a 
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series of semi-conscious, phantasmagoric- 
al searchings for a soft spot to lie upon. 
One tosses all night, jolted upon night- 
mares, and wakes in tbe morning dis- 
maily cross, sore and unrefreshed. More- 
over, one gets no free current of air when 
thus boxed up against the wall. By all 
means, then, avoid the bunk-bed, ye 
builders, buyers, or renters of houseboats ! 
The folding canvas cot is the ideal camp- 
bed. When opened for use, let it stand 
away from the wall, in a free current of 
air. Supply it,as far as possible, with the 
equipments of the bed of civilization, 
than which there is no more royal promo- 
ter of human health and comfort under 
the sun or the stars. To undress in camp 
or upon one’s outing-craft, and go to bed 
like a civilized man, is the most hygienic 
and refreshing privilege imaginable, as 
any camper can testify who has tried it 
after a few nighte of stuffy and restricted 
sleep in the garments of the day. For 
purest, sweetest slumber, even in the 
woods or on the water, one needs some 
sole and distinctive night costume, a com- 
plete chauge of garments. Let him dis- 
robe and lie down on a cot-bed, between 
sheets, if they are to be had (sbeets are 
worth their weight in gold in camp), and 
see if there isn’t a difference between 
sleeping in sciled and binding day- 
clothes and the cool sweetness of night- 
robes. 

I speak feelingly upon this point in the 
economics of houseboating, for I have ex- 
perienced feelingly. My sufferings in the 
cabin bunk and upon the browse- covered 
rubber blanket in the woods have effect- 
ually dispelled any romantic charm I 
once attributed to that species of roughing 
it. When I go houseboating now, in my 
seasoned prime, I sleep on a cot-bed, with 
a thin mattress, sheets and blankets ; and 
the next time I go into the backwoods [ 
shall carry my ‘‘ duffle’ in a detachable 
sleeping-bag. 

Another bit of advice in this connection, 
worth offering and worth heeding, is this : 
Don’t go houseboating without an ample 
supply of bedding. It is amazing how 
cold one gets, even on a July or August 
night, when sleeping on the water. Have 
plenty of extra blankets or comforters at 
hand, where they can be drawn up if one 
gets chilly in those wee sma’ hours when 
human vitality ebbs and a chill damp- 
ness rises from dew-drenched Nature, 
sparkling under moon or stars. Remem- 
ber that the two pillars of the arch of 
health are sound sleep and appetite — 
the former no less important than the 
latter. No outing can be properly bene- 
ficial that deprives the system of as sound 
and refreshing sleep as it gets at home. 

It is partly because houseboating per- 
mits one to carry along so many comforts, 
and provides such snug and adequate 
shelter from the elements, that it is rap- 
idly coming to be reckoned the 
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for the average civilized man and woman. 
The conditions of modern life have not 
tended, for several generations, to toughen 
our race physically. We are becoming 
more and more, not enervated exactly, 
but physically refined in organism, in ap- 
pearance, and in habits. The gulf is 
steadily widening between the townsman 
and the savage. We men and women of 
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today absolutely cannot expose ourselves 
with the same margin of safety as did 
our forefathers. The conditions of mod- 
era life have bred in us an inevitable deli- 
cacy that forbids. Prudence demands 
that we take our outdoor pleasures with 
some what less of the attic salt of privation 
and hardship. If we are wise, we will 
acknowledge this gradual physical refin- 
ing of the race, with its consequent unfit- 
ness for former rough conditions, and we 
will adapt our outing pleasures therete. 
It is well — a natural and proper outcome 
of things as they are— that the home 
comforts of civilization are in so many 
ways and forms being made available for 
the summer gypsies, the campers, the 
fishermen, sportsmen and tourists of the 
present time, And it is no doubt in pur- 
suance of this tendency that in our vaca- 
tion outings we are more and more em- 
ploying the romantic and comfortable 
houseboat. In this respect, as in others 
connected with outdoor life, we seem to 
be following our English cousins, whose 
ripened centuries of associated intellectual 
and physical activity have taught them 
the best conditions for life in the open. 


Melrose, Mass. 





Spare Not Thy Hand 


And if in thy life on earth, 

In the chamber, or by the hearth, 

’Mid the crowded city’s tide, 

Or high on the lone hillside, 

Thou canst cause a thought of peace, 

Or an aching thought to cease, 

Or a gleam ot joy to burst 

On a soul in sadness nurst, 

Spare not thy hand, my child! 
Though the gladdened should never know 

The wellspring amid the wild, 
Whence the waters of blessing flow. 


— George Macdonald. 





OUR CHICAGO LETTER 
* QUAERO,” 


HICAGO is not a bad summer resort. 
Steamers go daily to Milwaukee and 
points in Michigan across the lake, the 
round-trip tares being $1 and 75 cents. 
Then there is a boat that skirts the shore 
in a trip of three or four hours for a small 
sum. If one does not care for the lake 
trip, Lincoln Park on the North Side, 
Jackson Park on the South Side, and 
Garfield Park on the West Side, all easy of 
access, will furnish the shade and lawn for 
picniss, croquet, lawn-tennis, and other 
sports. If the country is sought, Hyde 
Park or Edgewater or Evanston or 
Wilmette or Glencoe will give its quiet and 
beauty, with the advantage of lake bathing 
and sailing. So, you see, we comfort our- 
selves greatly on our “ place of situation!” 


Preachers 


Have vou not noticed that the several 
eminent brethren who announced in detail 
@ year ago,in the different Advocates otf 
the same week, their spring engagements 
at high schools, universities, Chautauquas 
and churches, have modestly refrained 
this spring irom giving the public the usual 
annual personal bulletins? Certainly they 
are going on unto perfection! 

Rev. James Rowe, ot Garfield Park 
Church, has been asked back for the ninth 
year. The return ot Dr. R. H. Pooley, ot 
Court Street, has been requested tor the 
seventh year. Dr. Cobern of St. James 
was unanimously asked to return tor a 
third year. Of course very few fourth 
quarterly conferences have been held and 
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the future of us brethren is yet in the 
balance. Weare hopirg—! 

Dr. Lewis Curts is willing to wear the 
toga ot presiding elder after Oct. 14. He is 
a splendid preacher and made a good elder. 
But— Rev. G. K. Flack, and Rev. James 
Rowe, and Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, and Dr. 
M. E. Cady, and perhaps Dr. P. H. Swift, 
and certainly some two or _ threescore 
others, are not unwilling to be honored by 
the title and the office. It cannot be said 
at this moment whose poles will reach the 
persimmons. To change the figure, Dr. 
Curts and Dr. Swift are probably in the 
lead. Two presiding elders lay down their 
symbols of office with the expiration ot 
this Conference year. 

The many Conference friends of Dr. E. L. 
Parks are rejoiced that he was treely vin- 
dicated and re-elected at the recent board 
meeting at Cincinnati. 

Dr. W. E. Tilroe, presiding elder of Chi- 
ago District, received the degree of D. D. 
trom Garrett at the last Commencement. 
Two or three ot our presiding elders have 
not that degree. Scholastic friends of uni- 
versity boards, please take notice! 

Dr. Ray Harker returns to this Confer- 
ence by transter from Appleton, Wis. He 
succeeds Dr. McAdams at Rogers Park. 

Rev. W. H. Layton, whose church at 
Armourdale, Kansas, was badly damaged 
by tiood, and whose library and sermons 
were destroyed, has been in Chicago tor 
three weeks soliciting tunds. He received 
much sympathy from some brethren and 
churches, and practical help to the amount 
ot several hundred dollars trom others. 

Dr. Fred H. Sheets, Dr. A. T. Horne, Dr. 
C. J. Little, and Dr. P. H. Swift will be 
tour ot the sevem ministerial delegates to 
the next Genera! Conference — perhaps. 

The Northwestern contains an editorial 
in refutation of the reported suit against 
Rev. W. A. Burch. Those who knew Mr. 
Burch needed no refutation. 


Laymen 


There is considerable interest in the elec- 
tion ot lay delegates to the General Conter- 
ence. Already one brother, a member of 
Oakland Church, has written letters to the 
pastors and delegates to the Annual Con- 
ference, soliciting their help and votes. 
He declares that he has been a member of 
the Methodist Church tor — years ; that he 
will be too old to be sent to a later General 
Conference ; that the firm tor which he 
works will give him a vacation in, the 
month of May it he is elected, etc. He is 
trank, and — may get his heart’s desire ! 

Governor Mickey ot Nebraska stopped in 
the city a tew hours on his way home from 
Detroit. He says it was a great conven- 
tion, On Sunday he spoke five times. He 
is an enthusiastic Methodist Epworth 
Leaguer. 

A good many regret the deleat of Judges 
Horton and Burke at the recent judicial 
election. They are prominent in our 
chureh and its work. They ought not to 
be obliged to go to the poor- house, how- 
ever, for some of us preachers could have 
laid by a snug sum on their salaries ot 
$7,500 per annum, and they are, surely, no 
less competent. There is no divine reason 
why they should have been re-elected. 
They were goud men, to be sure, but there 
are a tew other good men in the city who 
deserve the bonor and emolument of office 
as much as they. The circular letter of a 
pastor soliciting votes for Judges H. and 
B. may have insured their deteat. Of 
course it didn’t! ‘**Quaero” even believes 
in rotation in the office of bishop. He in- 
clines to the opinion that there is no reason 
why even a bishop should be entitled t> 
his throne for lite. Limit his term of office, 
and you will magnity his efficiency and 
multiply his humility — incomparably. 
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‘And — the limitation is coming. The cloud 
that promises change is in the sky. 
+ * 

Speaking of change, it rather seems that 
the good days are at hand when preachers 
and pastors are not to be branded by the 
amount of their salaries. ‘‘ What kind of a 
man is B——?” one was asked. ‘‘ They 
pay him $2,500 salary and house,” was the 
answer; “and A——gets but $1,000 and 
house.” Ergo, B——is a $2,500 preacher, 
and A——is a $1,000 preacher. We are 
learning that the amount of salary and the 
church do not always determine the 
efficiency and the worth of the pastor. 
When our Bishops will cease to speak in 
the cabinets and before the Conferences 
ot inability to advance certain men whom 
they wished they could, and of the neces- 
sity ot dropping some whom they could 
not hold up, they will do much to hasten 
the coming of the day when a Methodist 
preacher will consider it a high honor and 
a sacred privilege to be sent to the appoint- 
ment where he is most needed. It is not so 
now. We are not even willing to share 
our good things with our brethren. Why 
wouldn’t there be something of the Christ 
in our willingness to put a brother, ccmpe- 
tent and a hard worker, with a tamily to 
be educated, in our church that pays salary 
sufficient to give him luxury (relatively) 
and opportunity? It could be done. We 
preachers have influence enough to accom- 
plieh it in our boards. Then, too, it would 
enlarge and intensify owr sympathy and 
our appreciation to go from the $2,500 to the 
$1,000 salary. Am I dreaming? Is this 
anarchy? Is this socialistic equality ? 
Has St. Francis been whispering tanati- 
cism in my ears? O Thou Christ of Geth- 
semane and Calvary, impart to us Thy 
spirit of love and service! 


Camp-Meeting 


The 44th annual camp-meeting at Des 
Plaines began July 15 and closed July 27. 
A splendid new tabernacle, costing $7,000, 
was used for the first time. Rev. Harvey 
Ward, of Union Ave. Church, gave the 
Bible readings, Rev. Joseph Smith con- 
ducted the pentecostal meeting, and Rev. 
W. A. Sunday preached at the evening 
hour. There was a large attendance. 


Et Cetera 


The Bicentennial of Wesley was remem. 
bered in Chicago pulpits. A large number 
of sermons and addresses on the work and 
character of Wesley were delivered. 


Englewood Church has finally raised its 
debt, and is spending several thousand 
dollars in improvements. Dr. W. O. Shep- 
ard is the paster. 

e 

There isan epidemic of strikes in our 
city. At times business is chaotic. The 
laundries were tied up. The waiters and 
cooks closed a number of restaurants. The 
teamsters bave laid up. The janitors have 
quit, etc. What is to be theoutcome? A 
gentleman whose two hundred employees 
went cut on a demand for larger salaries a 
tew days ago, said: ‘“* Other firms are very 
anxious to have yow settle with your eiu- 
ployees. lt is somewhat different when they 
are affected.” ‘* There seems to be a trust 
in every business except housekeeping,” a 
housekeeper, who finds the help problem a 
source of dire vexation, said recently. So 
it goes. But something must bedone. It 
is certain that the law ought to be enforced. 
Mob violence and union destructiveness 
must be prohibited. A man must find it 
possible to work where and tor what wage 
he chooses without danger to his litle. There 
is much unreason in the conduct and de- 
mands ot the labor unions. There is often 
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extreme selfishness in the dealings of the 
employers. 
* * 

The reception to Dr. R. A. Torrey at the 
Auditorium was a wonderful tribute to an 
earnest Christian worker, who has more 
reputation abroad than athome. Dr. Tor- 
rey is nota second Moody. He is intense, 
narrow and dogmatic. Anyway, God won- 
dertully blessed his ministry in Australia 
and England. 





CLOSER TO THEE 


Let me come closer to Thee, Jesus ; 
Oh! closer day by day. 

Let me lean harder on Thee, Jesus, 
Yea, harder all the way. 


Let me show forth Thy beauty, Jesus, 
Like suushive on the hills. 

Ob! let my lips pour forth Thy sweetness 
In joyous, sparkling rills. 


Yea, like a fountain precious, Jesus, 
Make me and let me be ; 

Keep me and use me daily, Jesus, 
For Thee, for only Thee. 


In all my heart and will, O Jesus, 
Be altogether King. 

Make mé a loyal subject, Jesus, 
To Thee in everything. 


Thirsting and hungering for Bhee, Jesus, 
With blessed hunger here, 

Longing for home on Zion’s mountain, 
No thirst, no hunger there. 


— Ignatius. 





THE BOYHOOD HOME OF JESUS 
REV. OLIVER W. HULCHINSON, 


66 AN there any good thing come out 

of Nazareth ?’’ asked Nathanael. 
Nathanael lived’ifi Cana, only three miles 
east of Nazareth, and perhaps did not 
fully appreciate his neighboring town. 
At all events, that question would be far 
more appropriate of Cana than of Naz- 
areth today, for Cana is a miserable, 
dirty cluster of hovels, from which could 
come no good thing. On the contrary, 
Nazareth is now the brightest, cleanest 
town in all Palestine. After one has 
traveled some seventy miles north from 
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eountry, he comes to the twelve-miles- 
broad, low, fertile plain of Esdraelon, 
which sweeps across the country in a 
southeasterly direction from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Jordan Valley. From the 
northern border of this plain rises a moun- 
tainous ridge and in a secluded little val- 
ley high up on the southern slope of the 
ridge nestles Nazareth, the boyhood home 
of Jesus. While it is high up on the 
mouutain, yet it is so shut in by a circle 
of gently rounding hills as to be scarcely 
visible, except at long range across the 
plain of Esdraelon: We had a good view 
of Nazareth from Nain on the slope of 
Little Hermon. Here we ate our noon- 
day lunch in the clean little Franciscan 
chapel — about the only clean thing in 
Nain. A Mohammedan kept the chapel, 
and hesitated to allow us to lunch within 
till our dragoman assured him that we 
would not tell the priest in charge, who 
lived in Nazareth. 

The ride from Nain across the plain of 
Esdraelon, with its fields of waving grass 
and grain, on that warm April afternoon, 
was fatiguing, but full of keenest anticipa- 
tions. From the point where the moun- 
tain begins to rise out of the plain up to 
Nazareth is a tiresome hour's climb, and 
the town is quite invisible until the trav- 
eler is almost upon it. The mountains 
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about are devoid of trees, but around the. 


town itself are gardens, vineyards, silvery- 
green Olive trees, wide-spreading, broud- 
leaved fig trees, pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons, and the bristling contortions of 
cactus hedges, No town I saw in Pales- 
tive so nearly approached western ideals 
as Nazareth, with its flat-roofed, white 
stone houses, its fort-like enclosures of 
conveuts, the minaret of a mosque, and 
the square tower of a Protestant church. 
But, that ‘ distance lends enchantment,”’ 
is pre-eminently true of all Oriental towns. 
Nazareth is far from ideal. Its streets are 
narrow, crooked, steep and filtby. We 
saw a butcher slaughter a sheepin the 
narrow, crowded street in front of his 
stall, and the gutter ran red with blood. 

Of course there are many traditional 
holy places, I shall not tarry long over 
them, for to me the holy places are not 
the ones contended for by the Roman and 
Greek Catholics. The Greek Catholics 
point out the place of the Annunciation 
in their Church of Gabriel. The Roman 
Catholic Chapel of the Annunciation is in 
a grotto reached by fifteen marble steps. 
Here is an altar over which is the Latin 
inscription : ‘' Hic verbum caro factum 
est’? —** Here the word was made flesh.”’ 
A marble column marks the exact spot 
where Gabriel stood, and another, sus- 
pended from the ceiling, called Mary’s 
column, that where the Virgin received 
Gabriel’s message. The home of the 
Virgin is said to have stood over this spot, 
but to save it from desecration by Mo- 
bummedans the angele in A. D. 1291 
carried it off bodily to Dalmatia and 
theuce to Loreto, Italy. This last tradi- 
tion must be true, for it was confirmed by 
Pope Paul II. two hundred years later ! 
Near the home of the Virgin, beneath the 
floor of a chapel, are shown the ancient 
walls of the workshop of Joseph. An- 
other small Roman Catholic chapel con- 
tains the Mensa Christi, or Table of 
Christ — a block of limestone 10x12 feet 
and 4 feet high, from which Christ and 
His disciples are said to have dined both 
before and after the resurrection. 

The Mount of Precipitation, down 
which the excited Nazarenes wanted to 
hurl Jesus, is shown some two miles from 
the village — a high, rocky cliff overlook- 
ing the great Eedraelon plain — as im- 
probable a place as could well be selected. 
Within the village, just by the Maronite 
church, there is a cliff which might 
answer the conditions for ‘‘ the brow of 
the hill ’’ mentioned by Luke. 

Now, leave the traditions of men and 
come with me to two holy places — two 
places in Nazareth where Jesus must bave 
been. The first is the Fountain of the Vir- 
gin, over which is built the Greek Church 
of the Annunciation. The water flows from 
under the church through two stone 
spouts projecting from a wall into a great 
marble basin without. To this. fountain 
all Nazareth comes for water. There is 
no other water in Nazareth, except as it 
may be caught in cisterns, About this 
fountain the women do their washing. 
Other women are cleaning wool by beat- 
ing it with clubs. A more attractive 
group are the girls who all day long come 
and go with the water jars balanced skill- 
fully on their heads. Toward evening the 
throng increases, There are so many that 
they squabble for precedence. Young 
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girls, mothers with babies in their arms, 
others with children. clinging to their 
skirts, come and go. For thousands of 
years have just such dark-eyed women 
with little children been coming to this 
fountain in a stream as unceasing as the 
fountain itself. To this spot Jesus must 
have come. When we stand here and 
drink we may be sure thit we are stand- 
ing on one spot trod by the sacred feet of 
our Lord. 

The other holy place of Nazareth is the 
summit of the high hill upon whose slope 
the town is built. From our hotel it is an 
easy climb of perhaps one half-hour up to 
Neby Sa’in, a small, erumbling old 
mosque, on the very top of the hill, which 
marks the last resting-place of some long- 
since forgotten Mohammedan saint. 
This is the only building on the summit. 
Fortunately neither Greek nor Latin 
Catholics have as yet claimed this hilltop 
for the site of some legendary miracle and 
vulgarized it by a tawdry shrine. Now 
look about on one of varth’s most inspir- 
ing scenes. Let no one think that the 
boyhood of Jesus was spent in a corner. 
Almost every zone of nature from the 
palm-covered vale to the everlasting 
snows of Hermon is in full view. And 
history has seldom brought together so 
many famous homes, altars and battle- 
fields. I cam never forget the afternoon 
spent on this bill. Here Jesus must have 
been many times in His boyhood days, 
and what impressions He must have re- 
ceived! While Nazareth was shut in 
from the world, He had but to climb this 
hill, and almost the whole history of His 
nation would lie in panoramic view be- 
fore Him, Standing here, He could look 
with throbbing expectation toward the 
hills which hid Jerusalem, anticipating 
the day when His glad feet shou!d ascend 
its holy courts. Before Him lay the great 
plain of Esdraelon, over which had 
marched in battle array Deborah, Barak, 
Sisera, Gideon and Saul. In full view is 
Carmel, with its memories of Elijah and 
the prophets of Baal. Half way across 
the plain is Jezreel, with its stories of 
Ahab, Naboth and Jezebel, long since 
gone to the dogs. Near by is Shunem, 
with its memories of Elisha. Youder are 
the mountains of Gilboa, suggesting Gid- 
eon’s three hundred immortals ; and near 
by is Endor, with its sad thoughts of 
Saul, Samuel, and the Witch. Toward 
the east, like a great dome, Mount ""abor 
rises out of the plain, and beyond lie the 
Sea of Galilee and the Jordan. The great 
trunk lines of Oriental travel from Da- 
muscus to the sea and on to Egypt are in 
full view. Before the eyes of Jesus there 
passed an endless pageant of travel, trade 
and war from Decapolis, Syria, Phcoevicia, 
Greece and Rome. These are but a fiac- 
tion of the events which would be sug- 
gested to the mind of a well-instructed 
Jewish boy. Earth, sea and sky, moun- 
tain, hill and valley, plain, river and 
shore, battlefields, birthplaces of national 
heroes and trunk lines of caravan com- 
merce — all combine to make this one of 
earth’s most interesting sights. This out- 
look must have deeply impressed our 
Lord himself, and have been among the 
many influences which shaped Him for 
His great task. Just how much and 
what its imfluence upon Him was, we 
come away wondering, but of one thing 
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we are sure —this is the real holy place 
of Nazareth. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S DEBT 
TO EMERSON 


From address by Mrs, ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


in the Emerson Memorial Course at Huntington Hall, 
this city. 


66 N Sept. 20, 1855, Ralph Waldo Em- 

erson delivered a lecture before a 
woman’s rights convention in Boston, én- 
titled, ‘ Woman.’ In it he declared : ‘ There 
is no movement more seriously interesting 
to every healthy and thoughtful mind than 
that to benefit the position of woman.’ He 
thus spoke while that movement was still 
a simple collective claim for woman’s 
rights, before it had differentiated into a 
struggle for higher education ; the effort to 
secure industrial training and opportunity 
and pecuniary reward ; the distinct appeal 
for equal legal rights, and the subsequent 
demend tor the ballot. 

“Twelve years before, Margaret Fuller 
had declared in the Dial what women 
needed and asked tor was‘ not equal power 
with men, for of that omnipotent nature 
will not allow her to be defrauded, but a 
chartered right too fully recognized to be 
abused.’ This claim was put forward at 
the first woman’s rights convention, in 
Seneca Falls, in 1848. How narrow the po- 
sition of women at that time was, the 
younger generation of this day cannot in 
the least realize, and many of their elders 
have almost forgotten. 

“No single right of individuality was 
left her in marriage. She could not protect 
her person or her own right. As Lucy 
Stone quaintly said, ‘ Ifa woman had a leg 
cut off by a railroad accident, her husband 
might recover damages, but she could not, 
for her legs were his legs.’ She could hold 
no property in marriage, given to her or 
paid tor her own work. What a strongly 
radical position, therefore, was that taken 
by Emerson in 1856, when he proclaimed 
that uo equal right of property or person 
could be in justice retused to woman. 

“The story of the new industrial and 
professional opportunities for women reads 
like a romance, so rapid has been the 
change since 1855, yet it is possible still to 
read public statistical documents, in which 
the wages of married women are referred 
tw as ‘ financial assistance to the temily,’ 
instead of the wages earned by an individ- 
ual worker. 

**Much as the American woman is in- 
debted to Emerson tor his position in re- 
gard to her claims to new rights, she is atill 
more indebted to him for his serious treat- 
ment ot the problems connected with that 
claim. He says that it is claimed that ‘she 
has not sufficient moval power or intellect- 
ual force to control the perturbations of her 
physical structure.’ To this Emerson re- 
plies that‘ it is true that women are vic- 
tims of a finer temperament than are men ; 
they are more personal.’ But Kmerson re- 
gards this as a reason for, and not against, 
equal sharing by women of all social lite. 
‘Human society,’ he says, ‘is made up ot 
partialities ; the partialities of women are 
just those which are needed to balance the 
partialities of men.’ Modern science re en- 
forces this position by saying that women, 
* who are the constants in human progress’ 
and furnish the larger share ot the ‘ motive 
power of desire anu affection,’ are needed 
at every point to counterbalance the‘ vari. 
ant tendency ’ of men, and to turnish field 
for men’s ‘ directive power.’ 

** The greatest debt of American women 
to Emerson, however, is not his recognition 
and aid given to their new movement to 
better theirown position, but that he taught 


the necessity ot freedom for the develop- 
ment of all human nature,”’ 





The Gospel Remedial 


REV. D. E. MILLER. 
Pastor School St. Church, Gorham, Me. 
































































Tsuxt, — ‘“* And He healed them.” — Marr, 4: 24. 


HIS text strikes the keynote of the life 
and work of Christ. His entire mis- 
sion was remedial. He came because the 
world was sick. He died to complete the 
remedial scheme, and He left the carrying 
out of His healing work in the hands of 
His people on earth. 

1. Christ the Healer. 

He established His reputation as such 
when upcn earth. Not less than seventeen 
cases of bodily healing are definitely de- 
scribed and recorded ot Him in His brief 
ministry ; and from general statements we 
may inter that multitudes telt the touch of 
His healing hand. Considering the state of 
medical science then, His work must have 
appeared remarkable. 

2. Christ the Healer of the World, 

Bodily healing was but incidental 


to His real remedial work. This was 
great 


only symbolic of the work 
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which He came to do. When Uhrist came 
the world was at the climax of disease. 
For long centuries the fever of sin had 
burned. Old systems of religion had be- 
come corrupt. Even the Jewish religion 
—the best then known — had come to 
decay. The Gentile nations were idolatrous 
in the extreme, the tastes of men were cor- 
rupt, the customs of society were disgrace- 
ful and tyrannical. 

See the change today. Beginning from 
the time when “ He healed them” in 
Galilee, there has been a steady recovery 
—all this through the remedial agency of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Today the 
light of the pure Gospel shines ; there is no 
nation of importance in idclatry ; the ele- 
vated taste of man drives out shameless 
sin, and there is no tyranny over children, 
women, or slaves. 

3. Christ the Healer of the Individual 
Soul, 

He recognized man’s need of a radical 
cure of soul. We ought to reaffirm the old 
Bible doctrine of man’s corruption. Flip- 
pant men, who have stood well in the past, 
but claim to have new light, are crying out 
for an appeal to “ original righteousness,” 
and speak slightingly of “original sin” 
and man’s corruption. It is time to re- 
affirm Bible truth about depravity. Jesus 
told Nicodemus that he needed regenera- 
tion. He shook the old man up and gave 
him to understand that he was a child of 
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the devil, and that he would go to perdition 
if he did not repent. Jesus went to the 
seat of the disease — the soul —and taught 
the necessity of a new birth. Man’s nature 
and the remedy have not changed. 

Here comes one with a sore mouth — 
tongue coated with profanity and vulgarity, 
the lips parched and seamed with lying 
and tattling and backbiting; another with 
sore eyes — cataracts of sin upen them, 
blind with self-will, see thé wrong but 
will not see the right; another with sore 
hands—they steal, they strike, they stab; 
another with sore feet —they limp and 
shuffle, and halt and stumble when going 
toward duty, but are swift to run in the 
way of wrong; another with heart disease, 
cherishing unbeliet and hate and revenge 
and murder; another gangrened with 
wantonness, evil desire, drankenness. 
How does the Great Physician treat these? 
Does He apply surface lotions? No, He 
takes the knife and goes tor the seat of the 
difficulty. 

4. Additional Thoughts. 

(1) This phase of Christ’s character 
brings Him a little nearer to suffering 
humanity perhaps than any other. All 
know what a gentile, loving, kind physician 
means. 

(2) There are those among us who have 
employed the Great Physician and know 
He can cure. 

(3) He awaits the call of every sin-sick 
soul today. Of all who docall, it will be 
said: *“‘And He healed them.” Friend, 
call on Him now! 





The Lord's Forerunners 


REV. EDWARD 8. TASKER. 
Pastor St. John’s Church, Dover, N. H. 


Text: * Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” — MaTrT. 
3:3, 


OHN THE BAPTIST had borrowed 
this figure trom the ancient prophet 
who so vividly described the custom ot his 
day. The king who would make a journey 
sent before him a retinue of slaves to liter- 
ally exalt the valleys, make low the moun- 
tains, and straighten the crooked places 
until a royal highway was tormed. This 
picture the Hebrew writer transterred to 
the coming of the great King, Jehovah, and 
John the Baptist appropriated it to his own 
use in heralding the Messiah. 

1. * Prepare ye the way.” 

Though often unperceived by man’s dull 
vision, God has a way in the world. Chance 
has no place with Him. Out of the void 
His skilltul fingers molded this world into 
shape. The glacial scratches are the foot- 
prints of the Almighty. The modest wild- 
flower on the hillside shows that the 
Author of beauty has been that way. All 
lite, crowned by the life of man, reveals the 
handiwork of God. 

2. “ Prepare ve the way.” 

The course of the Infinite is marked by 
due preparation. God does not build a for- 
est on a ledge of rock. The rock must first 
be pulverized into soil. The frog does not 
precede the tadpole. The lower forms of 
life prepare the way for the higher. This 
principle is equally true in the field of rev- 
elation. Each truth prepares tor a larger 
truth. The tabernacle of Israel with its 
priesthood and sacrifices paved the way tor 
the grent High Priest, the Lamb of God. 
Now this preparation of God’s way is in 
progress all the time. Each age has its own 
vision of the divine. 

Early Hebrew thought centred about the 
awe inspiring Jehovah. The apostolic age 
was fresh with the Easter morning dew- 
drops that scattered at the footsteps of the 
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What Our Ministers Are Preaching 


risen Christ. In the Middle Ages the Divine 
Presence was shut up in cloistered cells 
and dark uisles of the forest. Anotber age 
was stern with the Calvinistic emphasis on 
divine sovereignty. A later day was made 
to ring with Wesley’s glad song ot free 
grace and undying love. 

These distinctive characteristics of each 
age indicate the necessity of a fresh and 
constant preparation for Christ’s coming 
into each generation of the world. To us, 
then, it is an inspiration to teel that, even 
as the past has prepared the way for the 
present, so the life of today will build a 
royal road for the King’s entrance into the 
tuture. 

3. “Prepare ye the way.” 

Emphasize now the personal pronoun. 
Put the responsibility where God places it 
—upon the shoulders of men. We are to 
be the road-makers of the kingdom of God. 
His highway must be constructed by the 
combined efforts ot His taithful servants. 
Moses cut a path through the wilderness ot 
superstition and idolatry for.God’s onward 
march. David, by sacred song and kingly 
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rule, opened the way for a greater King. 
John the Baptist made Judea resound with 
the cry, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 
But this cry was not confined to the hills 
and vales of Palestine. All along the 
patbway of the centuries God has sta- 
tioned His heralds, the prophets and apos- 
tles, poets, martyrs, and missionaries. 
Every noble mind ard consecrated heart, 
every pure, unselfish lite, are helping to 
prepare the way. 

We, too, must make ready the way, or 
the Master’s chariot will drag heavily in 
our streets. In the home,in the store or 
factory, at the ballot box, or kneeling at 
the penitent form with lost men, we may 
all have the inestimable privilege of help- 
ing to prepare the way ot the Lord. 





Faultlessness of Christ’s Character 


REV. A. H. WEBB. 
Pastor Grace Church, Bradford, Vt. 

Text, —“TI find in Him no faalt at all.” — Jonn 
8: 38. 

HERE are men walking our world to- 

day who aresaying, “ Oh! that I could 

be convinced that Jesus is as deeply inter- 

ested in His dieciples now as when He 

walked with them in His journeyings 

through Judea! I wish I knew that His 

character and love were unaffected by His 
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return to His kingdom.” For the encour- 
agement of such I want to reunite the links 
which appeared to be broken by His death, 
that they may have an unbroken cable 
reaching to the eternal throne, sufficient to 
stay their souls in the hour of storm. 

It is easy to find fault with somebody 
else. Itis not a difficult task to find flaws 
in the best man’s life. No man knows 
bow mean he is until he becomes a candi- 
date tor public office. Even the ancient 
worthies who figure so conspicuou-ly on 
the sacred pages were not faultless. Moses, 
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Abraham, David, Solomon, all had their 
taults. But here was Jesus brought before 
Pilate, and he said, after listening to His 
accusers aud after a private conversation 
with Him: “I find no fault in Him at 
all.” Now let us bring this finding of Pi- 
late a little closer home. Can you find any 
fault with this man? Can you even think 
of any clearer or stronger evidence that 
God could have given with regard to His 
character or His mission ? 

I find no fault with the spirit ot His life, 
with His teachings, or with His works. I 
find no fault in Him as a Saviour — He is 
able to save unto the uttermost. .He is just 
the One we need in the hour of death. He 
is just the One we need in lile. He is a 
splendid Friend, able to cheer in time of 
sorrow, able to help us in time of difficulty, 
able to steer us in time of sturm. I find no 
fault with the testimony which nature gave 
to His Divinity in the hour of His death. 
I find no fault with the evidences of His 
resurrection. But the question arises: 
Was His love or interest broken by His 
death ? 

Let us see. On the third morning Mary 
was at the empty sepulchre, weeping be- 
cause they had carried her Lord away. 
Jesus gazed at her tears, was moved by her 
grief, and cried, “* Mary!” Turning quick- 
ly, she cried, ‘* Rabboni!” She recognized 
His voice, and would have embraced Him, 
but He said: ** Touch me not, but go and 
tell my disciples and Peter that I go before 
them into Galilee and shall meet them 
there.” Why did He mention Peter? Be- 
cause he needed Him. He was in the dark ; 
he was broken-hearted; he was staggering 
beneath a load of remorse ; he was hunger- 
ing tor forgiveness. Christ knew all about 
it, and sent this message jor his special 
benefit. 

O triends, the chain was not broken! He 
is just the same. His loveliveson. Jesus 
is the same yesterday, today, and forever. 
Some time in this life, belore the soul 
crosses the bar, every man has to decide 
what he will do with Jesus. Will you act 
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like Pilate, and blight and blast your life, 
or, finding no tault with Him, will you 
take Him as your Saviour, your Friend, 
and Guide? The eye of Jesus is upon you. 
His love overshadows you. His Spirit tol- 
lows you. Will you not cry out this morn- 
ing: 


“ Just as lam; Thy love unknown 
Hath broken every barrier down ; 
Now to be Thine, yea, Thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come! I come!” 





Why He Did Not Drink 


¢¢ [| READ the other day of four young 

men riding ina Pullman car chat- 
ting merrily together. At last one of them 
said : ‘ Boys, I think it’s time tor drinks.’ 
Two of them consented ; the other shook 
his head and said: ‘No, I thank you.’ 
*‘ What!’ exclaimed his companion, ‘ have 
you become pious? Are you going to 
preach? Do you think you will become a 
missionary ?’ ‘ No, iellows,’ he replied, ‘I 
am not specially pious, and I may not be- 
come a missionary ; but 1 have determined 
not to drink another drop, and I will tell 
you why: I had some business in Chicago 
with an old pawnbroker, and as I stood he- 
tore his counter talking about it, there 
came in a young man about my age, and 
threw down upon the counter a little 
bundle. When the pawnbroker opened it, 
he found it was a pair of baby shoes, with 
the buttons a trifle worn. The old pawn- 
broker seemed to have some heart left in 
him, and he said: ‘‘ Look here, you ought 
not to sell your baby’s shoes tor drink.” 
** Never mind, Cohen; baby is at home 
dead, and does not need the shoes. Give 


me 10 cents tor a drink.” Now, fellows, 1. 


have a wile and baby at home mnyself, and 
when I saw what liquor could do in de- 
grading that husband and tather, I made 
up my mind that, God helping me, not a 
drop of that internal stuff should ever pass 
my lips again.’ ”’ 





Liquor Advertising 


HE persistent and widespread ad vertis- 
ing of different brands of drink is 
something to be universally deplored. A 
generation that sees upon every billboard 
and in almost every magazine striking ad- 
vertisements of whiskey, beer, and cham- 
pagne, is hardly likely to grow sensitive to 
the perils which lie in alcohol. It would 
be very desirable it legislation could be 
enacted which would enable a community 
to restrict or prohibit not only the sale, but 
the advertising, o! spirituous liquors. Such 
legislation might seem at first too much in 
the nature of blue laws, but it seems that 
the community which determines upon 
prohibition should be permitted to keep 
out from its limits the public and obtru- 
sive advertisement of the sale of that which 
it has forbidden. — Christendom. 





A Fine Tonic 


LL this much talking of the work ot 
John Wesley which the bicentennial 

of his birth has evoked, has been a fine 
tonic for present-day Christians —an in- 
vigorating medicine which all of us who 
are alive are feeling in our veins. To read 
again how that one man was able to respir- 
itualize religion in England in a time when 
the service ot God had degenerated tor the 
most part into a practice of forms and 
empty symbolisms, must give a Christian 
more heart to contend against the inertia 
of nominal, respectably self-satisfied Chris- 
tianity today. A lone hand was never laid 
to a harder task than that to which Wesley 
was called and driven — the liiting of the 
English people to a plane where all of them 
would realize that a holy life is part of 
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religion, and some of them at least would 
want it in their religion. But Wesley 
achieved the task, and taught his own peo- 
ple the lesson so well that neither they nor 
any of the other peoples whose life was 
allied with theirs have ever quite so near 
forgotten the vital, conscience-stirring 
truth again. — Jnterior. 





The Virtue in Vacations 


HEN I lived in Colorado I had a 
friend who had a quaint and pun- 
gent habit of speech. Some years ago he 
“went over the divide.” He left behind 
him a little book, in which there is a record 
of some original thinking and some epi- 
grammatic sentences. He was a lover of 
wild Nature, an ardent fisherman, a camper- 
out by many streams. ‘*‘ Much of the bad 
theology,’’ he used to say, “ that afflicts the 
world has been concocted in stuffy, steam- 
heated rooms. ...tIs it a mere accident 
that the best thoughts, the words that have 
life in them, come from out-ot-door men — 
horsemen, shepherds, dwellers in tents, 
fishermen?” 

Emerson has said somewhere that Chris- 
tianity can be best understood in the open 
air, and I am sure that Emerson himself 
can be best appreciated under the same 
conditions, and perhaps for the same rea- 
sons. I have been trying reading Emerson 
out of doors, and I think I understand 
him better than I used to. Somehow his 
thoughts and inspirations blend with the 
beauty of the landscape. They co-operate 
with the scent of the balsam firs and the 
wide horizon of the sea, 

Jesus lived and preached in the open air. 
He saw the sower going turth to sow; He 
saw the lily of the field, the hoase built on 
the sand, and the house built on the rock, 
and the harvest ready for the sickle. Do 
we not best understand many of His teach- 


‘ings when we read them by the lake shure 


or on the mountain-side ? 

Do we not need to get out occasionally of 
the artificial life that most of us have to 
live? A soul cannot from its own fuel per- 
manently feed its nobler fires. It needs 
some streams of pure air, some new sun- 
shine to disperse the clouds of heaviness. 
Ought we not to hold ourselves more 
in communion with natural things, and 


mingle more of am | with the prosaic 
story of ourdays? Is it not our privilege 
in the summer time to thrust aside the 
swarm of competitors for our attention, and 
open our hearts and minds to larger things? 

Electric lights and offive telephones are 
not an unmitigated blessing. We need 
more contact with the wilderness. Jacob 
Ws a very mean man; but when he lay 
down to sleep with the stone for his pillow, 
away from all the trivialities and Blokes: 
ings of every-day existence, he could dream 
dreams and see angel ladders. The wilder- 
ness about him became the house ot God, 
and he knew himself a child of the Eterna). 

My Colorado triend preached a sermon 
once from the old story that tells how King 
Nebuchadnezzar tor his own salvation 
“was driven from men, and did eat grass 
as oxen; and his head was wet with the 
dew ot heaven.”” That was good tor that 
proud despot. He had sickened of too 
much luxury. He had grown hard and 
cruel. He was 80 very proud that the very 
bricks that the antiquarians find in his city 
have his monogram stamped on them. He 
had said, “ Is not this great Babylon, that I 
have built by the might ot my power and 
tor the bonor of my majesty?” Now he 
was rescued from the flattery of the court- 
iers. He was brought back to primitive 
relations with Nature. He found out what 
the rain was and the dew, he saw the sun 
rise, he slept on the bed of boughs, and he 
found health of body and soul. Hear his 
contession: ** My reason returned unto me; 
and, for the glory of my kingdom, mine 
honor and brightness reburned unto me,” 
“His ways are judgment, and those who 
walk in power He is able to abase.”’ As tar 
as we know, alter that experience Nebu- 
chadnezzar was a reasonably decent king. 
A vacation had restored him to sense and 
humility and serviceableness. — Rev. Sam- 
UBL A. ELIoT, in Christian Register. 
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THE FAMILY 


COMPENSATION 
MRS. E. A. HAWKINS. 


Life brings to our lips its bitter cup, 
But ’tis held by-a Hand divine, 
And a Voice speaks low to the fainting 
heart: 
** Drink, child, for the cup is Mine. 
In the vale of the dark Gethsemane 
It came to abide with Me, 
And alone on the cross of Calvary 
I drank this cup for thee. 


“Not alone shalt thou take the bitter 
draught, 
For I am holding thy hand. 
What I do thou knowest not now, my 
child ; 
Some time thou shalt understand. 
Oh, trust Me now, when the clouds are 
dark, 
And.no light there seems to be, 
For I never will leave thee comtortless, 
And I drink this cup with thee. 


** Who shares My cross shall receive My 
crown; 
We are comrades in woe and weal ; 
Who trusts My love shall receive My 
grace, 
And his forehead bears My seal. 
Life’s fleeting moments are quickly 
sped ; 
Eternity’s limitless years 
Will bring out of loss a seven-fold gain 
Through the alchemy of tears.” 


Providence, R. I. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 


Good-by to Pain and Care! I take 
Mine ease today ; 
Here where these sunny waters break, 
And ripples this keen breeze, I sbake 
All burdens from my heart, all weary thoughts 
away. 





yop — Whittier. 
a*e 

Ungirt loins, unlit lamps, unused talents, 
sink a man like lead. Doing nothing is 
enough for ruin, — Alexander Maclaren, 
D. D. 
ae 

When I want to speak let me think first : 
Is it true? Is it kind? Isit necessary ? 
If not, let it be leit unsaid. — Maltbie D. 
Babcock, D. D. 

e*e 

Don’t stray hither and thither in worldly 
flirtation. “‘ Rest in the Lord!” In such 
ceaseless abiding you will know the inex- 
pressible experience of being “in Christ.” 
“All my springs are in Thee.’—J. H. 
Jowett, M. A. 

«"*« 

The one who claims that he could do bet- 
ter in a different environment makes a pit- 
itul contession of his weakness. Instead of 
sighing for a place where he might be 
propped up, one should put more strength 
into his character. — Wellspring. 


This invalid lite is too Epicurean. For 
five or six weeks now I have done nothing 
else but wait, nurse myself, and amuse 
myself, and how weary one gets of it! 
What I want is work. It is work which 
gives flavor to lite, — Amiel, 

i * ® * 

We belittle our faith by dragging God 
down to the level of the little trividlities of 
our lives und making it seem to others as if 
the Being we adored had nothing else to do 
but tie our shoes or find our lost pins, A 
Welshman who: visited: London while ex- 
tensive sewage improvements were going 
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on is said to have loat.his watch, He re- 
ported the matter to Scotland Yard, and the 
officials assured him. that they would leave 
no stone unturned to find. the missing time- 
keeper. On returning, to his, wanderings 
about the great metropolis, Taffy saw not 
only stones upturned, but street after street 
torn up by the laborers who were laying 
sewer pipes, and: was told there were thirty- 
six miles of road in the same condition. 
This quick and unstinted interest in his 
personal affairs astonished him, and, rush- 
ing back to the office, he exclaimed to the 
wondering inspector: “I didn’t -think I 
was giving you all that trouble. If you 
don’t find the watch by Sunday, I wouldn’t 
tear up any more streets.’?’ There may be 
religious people as credulous as the Welsh- 
man,and who think that God has nothing 
else to do but tear up the universe to find 
their watches. — Rev. CHARLES FREDERIC 
Goss, in “ Hits and Misses,” 


Oh! the pathos of the lives that fail, pre- 
figured by those toiling men upon the lake. 
Out upon « troubled sea, working, it may 
be, deep into the night, even iuto the grey 
dawn, toiling long and catching nothing — 
such are some ot us. And when in some 
quiet mood in the late night, or the early 
morning, a voice comes sounding across 
the waves, ‘*‘ Have ye any meat? have ye 
caught anything?” all we can say is, ‘“‘ No.” 
Our souls are weary and hungry, and we 
have nothing to eat. Now why should this 
be so, when all the time there is One stand- 
ing upon the shore, longing to tell us where 
to cast our nets? We think we know well 
enough how to look after these nets of ours, 
yet we catch nothing, because we do not 
have a glimpse of that blessed Presence 
watching patiently, not very tar away, to 
attract our foolish eyes. It is this that 
makes the difference between life and lite. 
One man sees Jesus, another sees Him not. 
Not to see Him is to fail, to toil for years 
and catch nothing. To see Him is to 
triumph. — JoHN EvGAR McFapDyYEN, in 
** The Hour of Silence.” 


a*e 


I will not pray for my dead; I will give 
thanks tor them. I will bring a wreath to 
the sepulchre—a wreath of immortelles. I 
will sing an Easter hymn in the winter of 
the year. I will number the departed 
among the members of my household; I 
will say, with the little girl by the grave- 
stone,*“*We are seven!” I will keep a 
place for the old chair in a corner of my 
heart. I will garner the old songs in the 
fields otf memory. I will preserve the 
birthdays on the fly-leaf of the old Bible 
as anniversaries, not of the dead, but of the 
living. And when, within Thy house, 
I bend my knee in the moment allotted to 
silent prayer, I will not say, “ Father, raise 
up my dead!” but, “ Father, I bless Thy 
name, that my dead are raised already.” 
— GEORGE MATHESON, D. D., in “* Times of 
Retirement.”’ 


e"« 


There is a strange providence. It is the 
strangeness of tue waste of human power 
and the failure of possible careers of great 
usefulness, when men and women are or- 
dered by some sudden providence from 
their posts of service here, while they are 
in their prime. We needed them. Their 
loss is one of the hardest things tor us to 
understand. A manis just ready todoa 
man’s work in the world, which has so 
great need of manly work — and he is cut 
down in his strength. A woman has begun 
to fill some happy sphere with the radiance 
ot her pure spirit —and she is gone from 
us. It seems as though some statue had 
been finisbed to fit perfectly its appointed 
niche, and the Sculptor who made it breaks 
it. This is an old mystery of the unfin- 
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ished life ; it is an ever new sorrow. We 
saw it but yesterdayin an empty home; 
and it is old also as the sculptured sepul- 
chres ot the ancients. .. . 

In view of this seeming waste of Divine 
resources in the lives of men and women 
too soon cut short, this, same luminous 
principle of life as a training for immortal 
ministry may not fail us; we may imagine 
the possibilities of the service tor which 
they have been called and chosen, and of 
the activities for which they were ready, 
when they were sent on through death for 
their appointed service. Some choice 
work, for which they among all God’s 
servants are peculiarly qualified; some 
task which they of all others may 
make their own, may be waiting for those 
who shall have lived long enough to be- 
come strong and noble, who have inherited 
the tull promise of their manhood or 
womanhood ; and then, in such command 
ot their forces of mind and heart as they 
have gained here, and with their powers in 
their fresh, unexhausted fullness, they have 
been quickly summoned hence to larger 
fields ot service. — NEWMAN SMYTH, in 
* Light in Dark Places.” 


One listening, in the clover fields can hear 
The mower whet his scythe; and far away, 
O’er lowlands odorous with the new-mown 

hay, 
The rattle of the reaper sharp and clear. 

Across the reedy stretches of the mere 
The grazing horses send their greeting neigh ; 
While, ’mid the silences throughout the day, 
The locust’s sharp staccato stabs the ear. 

Dim shimmering in the heat the violet hills 
Call to us vaguely from a realm of dreams, 
And from the meadow’s smooth meandering 

streams : ai 

Come muffled murmufs ofthe distant mills ; 
From upland wheat-fields, as his barns he 

fills, 
We hear the farmer, calling to his teams, 


— Lloyd Mifflin. 





THE NASTURTIUMS 
LOUISA A*—HMUTY NASH. 


HAD a home of my own, of which I 
was very proud. This very pride 
made my aunt’s summer visit somewhat 
of a worry tome. [ could not have things 
exactly as I should like. My housekeep- 
ing took upso much of my time that I 
had no leisure for the old occupations that 
I loved. I sighed for my music. ‘‘ How 
it would help me — just a little snatch of 
Beethoven when [ am out of sorts!’ I 
thought, 

Easy things went hard, and I often 
fretted to have them different. I fixed 
my guest room for auntie, and gathered 
some nasturtiums out of my garden for 
her the day she came. 

Her brightness was contagious, and for 
a few days everything seemed smooth to 
me, Then I began filling her ears with 
my troubles, as I too often did my hus- 
band’s — patient man! I grumbled at 
the isolation of the place. ‘‘ Too awfully 
lonesome !’’ I said. ‘* How I wish 1 had 
some of my old friends within reach ! 
Sometimes it seems as though I couldn’t 
stand it, auntie ! ”’ 

She said nothing, but went into her 
room and came back with the vase of 
nasturtiums in her hand, saying, ‘‘ Look, 
Janie, see how they have stretched out ! ’’ 

“* Those are not what I put in water for 
you, surely? They were just a round, 
compact bouquet. Now those on one side 
have stalks about six inches long, stretch- 
ing out almost straight ! ”’ 

‘The very same. You see the room 
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was darkish for them, and not so pleas- 
ant as the open air they are used to, So 
they kept reaching towards the light. 
They’ve thriven on it, too! Now, Janie, 
I want you to try and be like these 
flowers. Semd your heart out after the 
light — God@’s light — the light that is in 
Jesus. He said He was ‘the Light, to 
lighten every man that is born into the 
world.’ Just keep asking Him to throw 
gleams of light into your heart, that you 
may grow content with your lot and so 
happy in your daily life ! ”’ 

Then she went on: * That’s the first 
thing. Next, help to answer your own 
prayer. You say that you are not used to 
being so much alone. What did you 
marry your busband for? To be with 
him, [ should think,’’ answering her own 
question before I had time to reply. 
‘Then make a point of being with him. 
There are plenty of things that he does 
out of doors that you can do, too. Tuck 
up your skirts and put on thick shoes. 
Learn to milk one cow while he milks the 
other two. Go round with him and hunt 
up the eggs. And in the hundred-and- 
one garden jobs join with him. You’ll 
have plenty of time to get the meals and 
keep the house clean. You must reach 
out yourself, the same as the nasturtiums 
do. It’ll be but fair, if you help Will out 
of doors, that he should give you a hand 
inside. Just talk to God about all this, 
and see if He doesn’t throw light upon 
your path. Believe me, there’s nothing 
too small for us to take to Him, and there’s 
nothing too small for Him to help us in. 
Think of the Gospel word about the spar- 
rows ! An old minister used to say, ‘ The 
only proper place for worries 1s under the 
knees !’ ” 

I tried the first part of auntie’s advice 
from that moment, and the second when 
she left me soon after. I was no longer 
lonesome, for I helped Will and he helped 
me. We were together the greater part of 
the time, and are so, still. The fretful 
spirit has, I hope, left me for good. 


Portland, Oregon, 





The Patchwork Quilt 


LIVE down in Maine. To speak 

plainer, I live on an old tour poster, 
over the downiest of feather beds, the best 
ot lavender-scented sheets, softest of blan- 
kets, and — much of the time — the sweetest 
little old lady in the world. In fact, but 
ior her, | would never have been, and she 
has told me so much ot her life that Tam 
almost able to tell the story myseli: of how 
those iaded pieces with the big stitches 
went in when she was little Ruth Miller; 
the dainty flowered ones — but I’m going 
ahead too tast and will spoil her allegory, 
“granny-gory,” as Ruthie calls it when 
she comes from Boston, and sits at the old 
lady’s teet. My! what old-fashioned talks 
they do have! Mr. John always did set 
great store by his mother, and, for all he 
married a tashionable lady, never neglects 
her, though the little girl he named for her 
is her best comfort. ‘ Child!” she says, on 
some ot those evenings when only the fire- 
light dances on the wall, “ that old quilt is 
like my life, and you are just beginning 
yours, so I want you to think about the 
patches you’re putting in every day: blue 
ones tor true love, when you doa kindness 
for somebody; some with nice, neat, even 
stitches — that’s when all goes smoothly, 
and you are not iu a flurry — those wear 
the best, you see; the puckered patch up in 
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the right-hand corner ’minds me of the 
time when I was wearing myself out trying 


‘to do two days’ work in one; the bias one I 


cried over —it wasn’t cut to fit in that 
place, and yet I was set on having it go in, 
just like the people who try to do what 
they’re not fit for; some of the ugliest bits 
look pretty now that age has softened the 
colors, so I see my mother was right when 
she chose those patterns for me — that’s 
like learning by experience. I put a border 
all around it, of a soft gray — that’s my old 
age, dearie — all the’ days are just alike, 
but it sets off the flowered pieces that T 
wore in my girlhood.” 

“Granny, it is just like a book with the 
‘ finis,’ isn’t it? Only then I always want 
you to begin over again at ‘Chapter I’ 
about the little yellow one with pin-dots in 
black, and how you burned a hole in the 
pinafore like it, and”? — 

Butit is Granny’s bedtime, and I can’t 
disturb her by talking any more; she’s 
read her chapter, taken off her specs, and 
the light will soon be out. So, good-night, 
and pleasant dreams. — N. N.S., in Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 





THE BUTTERFLY 


Ere the dawning of the bright light came 
my birthtime on the hill, 

All the starshine and the ht-light filled 
me, stilled me at its will. 

Through my wings | telt the white light litt 
me, sift me, fold and thrill. 


Broke night’s fetters and went roaming, I, 
treed ot encircling dark, 

Swept the emerald waters toaming, found 
the fount of dawn’s red epark, 

Brushed white breasts of breakers homing, 
where shook sobs ior none to hark ; 


Met the mystery of the morning, knew the 
rapture of the light — 

Never word or note gave warning of the 
mad eclipse of night. 

One was I with the soundless scorning of 
its majesty and might. 


Mothered by the star and dew time, fa- 
thered by their hushes, I 

Winged me into primrose true time, 
wrought for naught saving to fly 

Through this strange and finite rue time, 
striving, trembling, toward the sky. 


Follew! But seek nét tohold me. While 
Time’s golder wave shall roll 

Hand ot love cannot entold me; come too 
nigh and death my dole; 

I, the vision all untold thee, secret I, of 
Beauty’s soul! 


— VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD, in Book- 
man. 





THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 
MYRA GOODWIN PLANTZ. 


6c DON’T see how we can live another 

year in this little house,” sighed 
Mrs. Haven. “ We need the house raised 
and a basement laundry and back stairs, a 
better bathroom, a guest room, and a larger 
kitchen, to say nothing of an attic anda 
good wide veranda.” 

** There is but one way it can he done this 
year, and that is to borrow two thousand 
dollars and mortgage the place,’’ replied 
Mr. Haven. 

*“ No,” answered the wife. “ When your 
brother died, Margie had to give up her 
home because it had been made over on 
borrowed money.”’ 

* A little house really ours seems better 
tor us than a large modern one hali-belong- 
ing to some one else; but I am willing to 
try the experiment if it will make my tam- 
ily happier,’”’ said Mr. Haven. 

“We might try some extension sky- 
ward,” grandma said. 

The dear old lady was always thinking 
ot heaven, because most of her loved ones 
were there, and a little earthly home 
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seemed an insignificant matter when she 
expected a glorious one belore many y°ars. 
But the rest of the family felt the need of 
ann conveniences in this very present 
ife. 

“T’ve been reading a story,” spoke up 
Jack, the eleven-year-old boy who was 
helped through lite by a pair of crutches. 
“ A young girl lived in a very tiny house, 
but she discovered some doors leading out 
into very large and beautiful rooms. One 
was filled with people who lived in the 
past — all kinds of interesting people and 
beautiful things we read about. Qne room 
was full of pictures and statuary and music, 
and that was the art world. Another room 
was very large and entertaining. What 
was that?” 

* Books,” said grandma. 

“ Yes, and there was one door that led 
out into another big place; please!guess.”’ 

* Science,” said papa. 

“ A playhouse,” cried little Nan. 

** No, it was work for others, and she was 
always happy in this extension ito her 
bouse,” said Jack. “ Couldn’: each of us 
put ona room that would make us forget 
our cramped quarters ? ” 

They were all used to some odd conceit 
from Jack, who had plenty of time to think 
things over. 

** Good tor you, my son,” said the father. 
“* Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul.’ I’ll take more intellectual “life tor 
my new wing, for it we give up building, I 
need not work at night. There tis a scien- 
tific subject I long to look up, and some 
books [ have been waiting for trom the 
public library, and I'll get a couple of the 
best magazines, since we are not saving tor 
lumber, and, mamma, 1 will take you to 
the finest lecture course in the city.” 

“ How nice, John!” cried his wife. “I 
will not mention big house again. I don’t 
want all your evenings and mental enjoy- 
ments put in brick and plaster. Dll add a 
room next to yours called Contentment. 
After all, there is less work in a little house, 
and it is so easy to keep warm.” 

“ Especially in July, Sallie Ann; but we 
have our share of outdoors. You can read 
with me, and if we don’t build, we can take 
an occasional ride together and be young 
again.” 

“ For my own special addition I am go- 
ing to take the Sunday-school class I have 
so long refused,” said the wite. “I am 
sure the study and the interest I shall teel 
in those bright young girls will make a 
beautiful new place for me. Now, Helen? ”” 

That young lady was thoughtiul for a 
moment, and then answered : 

“Twantto make my new addition the 
power of supporting myself. I was thought 
good in elocution at school, and I want the 
best training I can have for a year ortwo 
in that and physical culture.”’ 

“Very good,” said her itather. “It 
is a high calling to teach young peo- 
ple to develop their physical powers and 
the art of reading well. The training will 
do you more good than the broad veranda 
you have coveted, and not cost so much.” 

“TI think I'll get up earlier and piece a 
little more time on each day,” said Nannie, 
solemnly. 

The tamily shouted with laughter at this 
proposed addition, for the youngest hated 
to leave her bed. 

* I think,” said Jack, “ Iwill be more in 
earnest with my drawing. It will more 
than amuse me. I may be able to earn a 
living illustrating books. I'd rather have 
a big chance to make somebody than have 
a large room to sleep in, papa.” 

“There is nodoubt of your ability, my 
son. It we had put several thousands on a 
show house, you might have waited some 
time ior your lessons; bat you shall have 
the best to be had at once. Now, mother, 
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what will you add to the house that Jack 
started ? ” 

The old lady smiled in a far-away man- 
ner, and answered in a sweet, low voice: 

* All of your additions are beautiful. I 
shall enjoy every one of them with you 
more than I could the fine basement and 
big attic ; but for myself I want a larger 
comprehension of God’s love, more of the 
heavenly lite in this earthly tabernacle.” 

“ May you be with us long to keep our 
windows open toward Jerusalem, mother,” 
said Mr. Haven. ‘ We all need to grow 
large that way.” 

They lived some years in the little house 
before it seemed easy to raise the founda- 
tion and make the rooms large and elegant, 
but long before that was done the need of a 
larger house was forgotten. Each was busy 
and happy in “ the honse that Jack built,” 
as they called the several pursuits that 
filled the leisure hours with delighttul em- 
ployment. With enlarged mental views 
and high spiritua] aims, they svon lost 
sight of low ceilings and narrow walls, and 
were almost sorry when the workmen be- 
gan with the less important ‘“‘ modern im- 
provements.” — Selected. 





Pleasant Corners 


66 HY, auntie,” we exclaimed, as 

we tound the dear old lady out 
ot doors, ‘‘ you are putting some of your 
choicest rosebushes away out here in the 
back yard.” 

“Yes; and I’m going to put geraniums 
and pinks and other things which will 
bloom all summer, out here, too, child” 
—and a more tender took dimmed the 
twinkle in the kindly eyes while she nod- 
ded toward an upper window in the dingy 
wall of a tenement- house opposite. 

‘IT know they’ll be sort of out of sight 
irom our house, but there’s a woman sits 
sewing at that back window day after day, 
week in and week out, and I’m fixing this 
corner for her. No, I don’t know her, only 
she’s always busy and tired-looking and 
maybe the flowers will puta bit of bright- 
ness into her life.’’ 

Who can tell what memories, what hopes, 
what lessons, the beauty of the blossoms and 
their fragrance bore to that poor little room 
through the long summer days? And how 
many ways there are of making pleasant 
eorners to gladden tired eyes, if only we 
were not too selfishly busy to notice the 
eyes or plan the corners.— At Home and 
Abroad, 





Womanly Virtues 


“6 O be womanly? ” repeated Laura. 
** Why, I don’t know, honey. It’s 
to be kind and well-bred and gentle 
mostly, and never to be bold or conspic- 
uous ; and tolove one’s home and take care 
ot it, and to love and believe in one’s hus- 
band — or parents, or children, or even 
one’s sister — above any one else in the 
world.’’ — From Norris’ “‘ The Pit.” 





Explosive Sunsets 
R. Bascomb had seen wonders 
enough for his first day away trom 
Banbury, but just as he had settled his 
tired head againet the back of a lounging 
chair, he heard a distant boom. 

“What's that?” he demanded, starting 
up. - 
‘* Oh, that’s the sunset gun, Uncle Ezra,” 
said his nephew’s wife, in a soothing tone. 
“ It goes off just as the sun rises and sets.” 

Mr. Bascomb’s mild face took on a look 
that approached hostility. 

“l’ve seen your talking-machines and 
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electric bell-pulls and underground rails 
and overhead trusties and kerridges kiting 
here and there with no hoss nor other signs 
o’ drawering power,” he suid, resenttully, 
‘and I’ve set myself to believe all you’ve 
told me. But I’ve seen the sun all my days 
in Banbury, and I know there ain’t stren’th 
enough in it when it’s setting or when it’s 
rising to tetch oft a gun, without there’s 
works going on in this place that ain’t 
Scriptural nor fitting.”’— Youth’s Companion, 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE NEW BROTHER 


Say, I’ve got a little brother, 
Never teased to have him, nuther, 
But he’s here; 
They = went ahead and bought him, 
And, last week, the doctor brought him ; 
Wa’n’t that queer? 


When I heard the news from Molly, 

Why, I thought at first ’twas jolly, 
’Cause, you see 

I pi ye I could go and get him, 

And then, mamma, course, would let him 
Play with me. 


But when I had once looked at him, 
“Why!” I says, *‘ My sakes, is that him? 
Just that mite!” 
They said, ‘* Yes,” and, “ Ain’t he cun- 
nin’? ” 


And I thought they must be funnin’ — 
He’s a sight! 


He’s so small, it’s just amazin’, 

And you’d think that he was blazin’, 
He’s so red ; 

And his nose is like a berry, 

And he’s bald as Uncle Jerry 
On his head. 


Why, he isn’t worth a dollar! 
All he does is cry and holler 
More and more; 
Won’t sit up, you can’t arrange him — 
I don’t see why pa don’t change him 
At the store. 


Now we’ ve got to dress and feed him, 

And we really didn’t need him 
More’n a frog; 

Why’d they buy a baby brother 

When they know I’d gooa deal ruther 
Have a dog? 


— Joe Lincoln, 





THE TROUSSEAU OF DOROTHY 
GLADYS 


IDA KENNISTON. 


HERE was a gentle buzz of voices 
through the big class-room of the 
Helping Hand Church. It was Saturday 
morning, and the girls’ sewing classes 
were hard at work. Miss Clare looked 
around at the little heads bent over their 
task — Molly’s rebellious tangle of brown 
curls, Gretchen’s smooth flaxen braids, 
Rachel’s straight, dark tresses, Seraphina 
May’s kinky mop, and the otbers. The 
seven little girls in Ler class were of va- 
rious nationalities, and came from homes 
of varying degrees of poverty and neglect. 
‘‘There, Lolita, I have basted it all 
nicely again. It was too bad you had to 
take the work out, but you will try to get 
it done ever so much better this time, 
won’t you? Yes, Molly, I will try to get 
the knot out of your thread in just a mo- 
ment. Seraphina, let me see your patch- 
work, dear. Why, you’ve done very well 
today. Your stitches are very small and 
even.”’ 

‘I liked to do it today, Miss Clare. The 
red is so pretty.’’ Seraphina gave the gay 
square a gentle pat with her dusky 
fingers. ‘1 don’t like to sew on ol’ 
humly caliker, but I loves the red pieces.’’ 
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The bell rang for work to be laid aside, 
Each child placed hers in the calico bag 
that bore her name. The bags of each 
class were gathered up and put within the 
large class bag. At another stroke of the 
bell the school rose, the childish voices 
were raised in a gay marching song, and 
the girls filed around the room, the 
leader of each class depositing the 
bag on the platform. When they had 
reached theic places again and resumed 
their seats, the superintendent, Mrs. Win- 
ship, gave the school a cheery, informal 
talk about ‘“‘ Kindness,” then after one or 
two more songs the school was dismissed. 

As Miss Clare walked briskly home 
through the bracing air, tbe keen wind 
bringing the roses to her cheeks and mak- 
ing her snuggle more comfortably into 
her warm furs, she thought with some 
discouragement of the slight progress her 
class had made in the last three months. 
Really, it seemed as if their work, instead 
of improving, grew more botchy and un- 
even each week. 

‘*T suppose it is a good thing for the 
little tots to be kept off the street some- 
what, and they certainly enjoy the sing- 
ing and the warm, bright rooms, but as 
for any practical good the sewing inetruc- 
tion is—in my class, at least —I have 
my doubts.’’ 

Miss Clare smiled as she thought of 
Molly’s lugubrious face when she had 
surveyed the one article of underclothing 
that she had toiled on for so many weeks. 
‘* Miss Clare, it takes ’most forever to 
make drawwes, don’t it? Do you s’pose 
Ill ever git ’em all done? ”’ 

** Tt does seem too bad,’’ Stella Clare’s 
thoughts continued, ‘‘ for those childish 
fingers to work so many hours on that 
heavy, unbleached cotton cloth, making 
garments that may be serviceable and 
durable, but that have no element of pret- 
tiness to make them attractive to the 
children.” 

Miss Clare puzzled over the problem 
that had presented itself to her mind, 
and, after evolving certain plans, talked 
them over next day with Mrs. Winship, 
and obtained permission to put her ideas 
into practice. 

When the class met the next Saturday, 
another chair, smaller even than the tiny 
kindergarten chair of Seraphina May, 
was placed beside Miss Clare. In the 
chair was a big bundle. 

When the opening exercises were over, 
and the children prepared to open their 
sewing bags, Miss Clare said: ‘‘ Wait a 
moment, children. I want to show you 
what I have in the bundle.” 

The wrapping carefully removed 
showed the bundle to contain a large 
doll, about twenty inches tall. There 
was a chorus of delighted ‘‘ Ohs!’’ from 
the children. 

The doll was a fine, jointed one, with a 
head that would move iu any direction, 
brown eyes that opened and closed, a 
beautiful face, and a mass of pretty yel- 
low curls. It was clad only in one gauzy 
undergarment. Miss Clare showed the 
children how the doll would “ go to sleep 
and wake up,” and would move her 
pretty head to look at them from the 
pretty brown eyes. Little Seraphina May, 
who sat next to Miss Clare, bent over 
timidly and pressed her lips tenderly to 
the doll’s pink, dimpled foot. 
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When the first excitement had died out 
a little, Miss Clare said : ‘‘ Now, children, 
Miss Dolly hasn’t any clothes at all, and 
I thought perhaps you would like. to 
make her some.’’ She held up the cut- 
out portions of undergarments, fine 
lawn, and showed the dainty, narrow 
lace that was designed for their trim- 
ming. . 

‘‘ Molly, do you think it would take 
you ‘most forever’ to make a pair of 
‘drawses’ that size?’’ 

‘* Oh, Miss Clare !’’ said Molly, drop- 
ping her bag unheeded to the floor and 
jeaning forward, her eyes shining with 
excitement. ‘‘Ob, Miss Clare, I’d love 
to sew if I could make clo’es for that 
peautiful dolly. I wouldn’t care if it did 
take forever.”’ 

‘Well, we will all help,’’ said Miss 
Clare, cheerfully, delighted with the en- 
thusiasm her plan had aroused. ‘ Miss 
Dolly shall have a fine outfit. We will 
make all the little white clothes first. I 
believe you will think her dress is to be 
very pretty,’ and she showed the chil- 
dren a dainty piece of challie— tiny red 
rosebuds scattered closely on a creamy 
white ground. There were yards of 
bright red baby ribbon to trim the dress, 
and some pretty valenciennes lace also. 

Suddenly sSeraphina’s kinky head 
went down and a loud wail arose. 

**Why, Seraphina, what is the mat- 
ter?”’ 

‘“*T dunno how to sew nuthin’ but ol’ 
patchwork,’’ sobbed Seraphina. ‘ I can’t 
make nuthin’ fer the lovely dolly cos I 
can’t sew good enuf,’’ and the sobs grew 
louder. 

‘* Hush, dear! Don’t cry so. Of course 
you are going to sew for dolly. Every 
little girl in the class is going to help — if 
she wants to. Just see what I have for 
you to make, Serapbina.’’ 

Seraphina looked up to see a gay bit of 
red flannel held out. 

“Dolly needs a warm flannel petticoat, 
doesn’t she? And if you try patiently, 
you can hem it for her very nicely, I am 
sure.’’ 

So Seraphina wiped her tears and 
looked at the bright flannel and was com- 
forted. 

‘“* Now, girlies, Mrs. Winship wants us 
all to finish what we have been working 
op. So every class time we will work for 
the first half hour on the patchwork, or 
the skirts, or whatever each of you has 
begun, and I am sure you will all try to 
sew your very best, so that when we 
work on dolly’s clothes in the last half 
hour of the sewing time, they will be 
made very neatly and nicely.” 

Then Miss Dolly was wrapped in a 
pink knitted shoulder cape of Miss 
Clare’s, and, seated primly on the little 
chair veside the teacher, her bright eyes 
looked on unwinking as the children 
threaded their needles and worked away 
at their sewing. 

For the next few weeks the children in 
Miss Clare’s class were zealous and faith- 
ful little workers, and they took even a 
keener pleasure in fashioning the dainty 
doll clothes than Miss Clare had deemed 
possible. The doll, who, after much dis- 
cussion, had been named Dorothy Gladys, 
always attended the sessions of the sew- 
ing school, It was really remarkable 
how faithful in attendance the members 
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of Miss Clare’s class were, how industri- 
ous, and how much improvement their 
work showed. Their hands and faces 
were always clean, their aprons spotless 
— for only so were they allowed the dear 
privilege of holding Dorothy Gladys in 
their arms, 

At last Dorothy’s trousseau was fin- 
ished. Miss Clare had bought a small 
doll trunk to hold the extra garments, for 
the children, not content with making 
one complete outfit, had begged to make 
a duplicate set. There were the usual 
underclothes — including the red flannel 
petticoat that was the pride of Seraphina 
May. There was also a white flannel 
under-kirt featheretitched with pink. 
There were two dainty night-robes, a red 
flannel bath-robe, tiny bandkerchiefs, an 
opera cape, and a pretty turban. Beside 
the rosebud challie, there was another 
dress of pink sprigged muslin. There 
were two long-sleeved white aprons to 
protect the pretty dresses. Altogether 
Miss Dorothy Gladys was well fitted out. 

On the Saturday that saw the last 
stitch put in Dvrothy’s trousseau, Miss 
Clare invited the class to come to her 
home in the afternoon, from three to five, 
to see the dolly all dressed in her prettiest, 
and to have games and cake and ice- 
cream. 

Only six of the seven little girls ap- 
peared. Gretchen, the flaxen-haired 
little German child, was missing. One of 
the children reported that Gretchen had 
been ‘‘runned over bya ’lectric,’”’ and 
taken to the hospital. 

Miss Clare had sometimes wondered 
what was to be the final disposition of 
Dorothy Gladys. At first she had in- 
tended to suggest that the doll be sent to 
some fair to be sold for the benefit of the 
Floating Hospital for sick babies, or some 
similar missson, but as the weeks went 
by, and she realized how much the chil- 
dren loved the beautiful doll, she had 
dreaded to suggest the final parting. 

It was at the party — the *‘ reception to 
Dorothy Gladys ’’ — that the matter was 
decided, in a way. The children had 
been talking of Gretchen and of hew 
sorry she would be to miss the party, 
when Lolita asked: ‘ Miss Clare, you 
said you were going to see Gretchen on 
Monday. Couldn’t — couldn’t Dorothy 
go, too? Gretchen would love to see her.’’ 

Miss Clare readily consented to take 
Dorothy to the hospital to make a visit to 
Gretchen, together with all kinds of lov- 
ing messages from'the girls. 

When Gretchen, a little later, was car- 
ried from the big City Hospital to the 
Children’s Hospital, where ehe must re- 
main for many long weeks, Dorothy 
Gladys went also. The children in 
Gretchen’s ward looked on with wistful 
eyes at the lovely doll on Gretchen’s bed, 
and as the little German yirl made friends 
with the others, Dorothy was sent around 
from one bed to another, to be kissed and 
loved by the little ones. 

When Miss Clare told the girls in her 
class about the sick or crippled children 
in the big sunny room where Gretchen 
lay, they all agreed that they would 
like to have Dorothy stay with the sick 
children and “ help ’em get well quicker.”’ 

When Gretchen, pale and thin, but able 
to walk once more, and ‘‘ most all well,’’ 
came back to the class again, the children 
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were scewing on some small, dainty 
clothes — “‘ for a real live doll, this time,’’ 
they told her. The ‘ real, live doll’’ was 
the tiny baby sister that had come wo lit- 
tle Lolita’s home, and that Lolita’s poor, 
hard-working mamma, with her six 
small children, had ecant time to sew for. 

At the end of the school term, when 
banners were awarded to the classes that 
had the best record of attendance, or that 
showed the most excellent work, the ban- 
ner for the greatest improvement in work 
during the year was awarded to Miss 
Clare’s class. 

Dorothy Gladys, with her pretty trous- 
seau made by the patient fingers of the 
children, still smiles from her pretty 
brown eyes, and makes glad the heart of 
mauy another little child in the sunny 
rooms of the Hospital. 


Roxbury, Mass. 





OUR DAISY CHAIN 





Son of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Frederick Richardson 


When my uncle took this pic- 
ture of me, I was two years and 
one month old. I have always 
liked horses, especially “ Old 
Prince,” and I was very sorry 
that the picture did not show 
all of him, as I was driving him 
alone to the barn. My home is 
in Thetford Centre, Vt. I am 
almost six years old, and now 
have a little brother who is as 
fond of “ Old Prince” as I. My 
name is George Frederick Rich- 
ardson, Jr. I used to think it 
was a long name ; but as I get 
to be a big boy it does not seem 
so long, and then it is my papa’s 
name, and I like it for that rea- 
son. It was when I was over 
at my grandpa’s that I had my 
picture taken on “ Old Prince.” 
A good many know my grand- 
pa. He is Mr. Henry Downer, 
of North Thetford, Vermont. 
He will be pleased to see my 
picture in the “ Daisy Chain.” 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


Third Quarter Lesson VII 


SunDAyY, AvuausT 16, 1903. 
1 SAMUEL 18: 5-16. 


SAUL TRIES TO KILL DAVID 
1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. — Psa. 
46:1. 


2. DATE: B. C. 1063. 


8 PLACE: Gibeah of Saul, the royal rei- 
dence, about four miles north of Jerusalem. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — 1 Sam. 18: 
116. Twesday —1 Sam. 19:1-12. Wednesday — 
Prov. 27:110. Thursday— Pea. 143. Friday — 
Psa.7:1-il. Saturday — Psa. 56. Sunday — Psa. 
118 : 1-17. 


tl Introductory 


After the Philistine rout David returned 
to Saul, holding in his hand the bloody 
trophy of Goliath’s head. He told the 
king of his parentage and the story of his 
life ; and while he was speaking there 
was kindled in the heart of the cbivalrous 
Jonathan, who was present, a fervent ad- 
miration apd ardent affection for the 
youthful Rethlehemite, which was fully 
reciprocated, and which ripened into a 
love ‘“‘ wonderful ” indeed, “ passing the 
love of woman.’’ Jonathan loved David 
as hisown soul. He stripped off his own 
military robe and garments and clothed 
the shepherd lad with’them, and then 
armed bim with his sword and bow and 
girded him with his costly girdle. Nor 
was he content till he bad made a cove- 
nant with David, to extend also to their 
children. Saul also lavished upon him 
his royal favor, retained him at vourt, and 
employed him in honorable duties ; and 
the people were no less enthusisetic than 
their king. 

David successfully stood the ordeal of 
his sudden and giddy elevation, but the 
harmony of his relations with Saul was 
soon disturbed. After his victorious expe- 
dition against the Philistines, David’s re- 
turp was greeted with unusual demon- 
strations. The maidens of the villages 
through which he passed, in song and 
dance celebrated his triumph, and, in 
their responsive chorus, put the youthful 
warrior even above the king : ‘‘ Saul hath 
slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands.’’ Saul’s jealousy was at once 
excited. He saw in David the rival of his 
throne. His love was turned into hatred. 
On the morning after David’s return the 
old frenzy possessed the king, and the 
charm of David’s lyre was again invoked 
to soothe his ravings. Twice Saul threat- 
ened the life of the player with his spear, 
but David avoided the weapon. Saul’s 
fear of his rival increased, the more he 
perceived that the favor of God which he 
himself had forfeited, was possessed by 
David, and he appointed him to a com- 
mand in the army, which, while it re- 
moved him from his presence, brought 
him more conspicuously before the people. 
In all his undertakings David ‘ behaved 
himwelf wisely.’’ 


il Expository 


5. David went out, etc. — undertook 
such military service as the king ordered, 
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showing himself as obedient as he was 
courageous. Behaved himself wisely — 
prudently and successtully, His under- 
takings were prosperous, Evidently David 
did not ‘lose his head ”’ by reason of his 
sudden elevation. He was appointed toa 
command, and enjoyed to a remarkable de- 
gree the favor of the p3ople and even of the 
officials who surrounded the king. His 
character was so lovely that no envy was 
aroused. 


That heroic general, “Chinese”? Gordon, ex- 
pressed the secret of David’s success in friend- 
ship and Saui’s failure when he said: ‘* Do you 
want to be loved, respected and trusted? Then 
ignore the likes and dislikes of man in regard 
to your actions ; leave their love for God's, tak- 
ing Him only. You will find that as you do so 
men will like you. But try to please men and 
ignore God, and you will fail miserably” (Pelou- 
bet). 

6. When David returned from the 
slaughter of the Philistine — Goliath, 
and the subsequent rout of the Philistines. 
The first five verses of this chapter are 
probably an interpolation. They do not 
appear in the earlier copies of the Septua- 
gint, and icis supposed that they were in- 
serted here to introduce Jonathan and the 
remarkable and mutual affection which 
David’s exploit excited. Women came 
out — as was asual after a victory, to offer 
their congratulations by songs, dances and 
instrumental music. Tabrets (R. V., ‘* tim- 
brels ’’?) — tamborines. 


Here we see what is the original purpose of 
muaic and dancing. It was the natura) ex pres- 
sion of joy, and not meant for purposes of social 
intercourse between the sexes atall. Song and 
dance go naturally together. The ‘‘ Greek Cho- 
rus’”’ was a choir trained to chant and move or 
dance ia cadence. And the Greek chorus is it- 
self a proof that the original use of dancing was 
religious and sacramental. There is not in 
God’s Word a vestige of encouragement to danc- 
ing between men and women. David, we are 
told, danced before the Lord. Yes, and with all 
his might. But the vast majority of tbose who 
practice modern dances, are surely dancing be- 
fore the devil with all their might (Anon., 
quoted by Peloubet). 


7.9. Women answered one another 
as they played (R. V., *‘ Women sang to 
one another in their play ”). — While one 
party chanted the accustomed tribute to 
Saul tor slaying his thousands, the other 
party antiphonally responded that David 
had done ten times as well. ‘* The song 
became widely known among the Hebrews, 
and even reached to the Philistines, who 
quote it twice in the course of subsequent 
history (1 Sam. 21:11; 29:5). Many years 
aiterward the old refrain was taken up by 
the people on the sad occasion ot Absalom’s 
revolt, when David, intending to go forth 
with his army, was prevented by his triends, 
who urged him not to jeopardize his lite, 
saying,‘ Thou art worth ten thousand of 
us’” (Peloubet). Saul was very wroth — 
at being thus superseded in popular estima- 
tion and applause. Up to David’striumph 
over Goliath Saul had been the military 
idol of the nation. What can he have 
more but the kingdom ? — Saul had not 
torgotten Samuel’s message relative to his 
own rejection, and of the selection of “a 
neighbor better than himself” to succeed 
him. At once it occurs to him that the 
young Bethlehemite is his rival. Saul eyed 
David from that day — watched him sus. 
piciously and jealously. 


It is a very interesting question, whether any 
tidings of Samuel's visit to Bethlenem had 
reached the court. It is alike difficult to under- 
stand the keeping of sach a secret, and the con- 
duct of Saul and Jonathan to David if it had 
transpired. But sometuing may be ascribed, on 
the one hand, to the jealousy between Judah 
and Benjamin, which wonld lead the elders of 
Bethlebem to keep a secret so vital to their 
tribe ; or something, on the other supposition, 
to the fatalism of Saul and the romantic gener- 
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osity of Jonathap, combined with his faith in 
the providence of Jehovah. On the whole we 
can hardly think that David was yet viewed as 
Saul’s anointed successor, though Jonathan 
afterward recognizes him in tbat character and 
Saul openly denounces him as a rival (Smith). 


10, 11. Kvil spirit from God came 
(R. V. adds “ mightily ”) upon Saul — the 
same that had formerly possessed him, and 
which had been exorcised by David's 
music. His envious, moody feelings in- 
vited the return of this demon. “ Satan 
never needs to be sent on such a mission ; 
it is only requisite that the Lord sufter him 
to go.”” He prophesied in the midst of 
the house — “ played the prophet.” The 
agitation and spasmodic contortions ot a 
prophet under inspiration resembled the 
ravings o! an insane person. Saul’s behay- 
ior under the influence of this demon would 
not be unlike, in its outward aspect, the 
ecstasy of the holier inspiration. In the 
Same way the priests of Baal were said to 
* prophesy ”’ (| Kings 18). David played.— 
The young warrior tell back upon his min- 
strel art to soothe, if possible, the king’s 
perturbation. As at other times — R. V., 
“as he did day by day.” There was a 
javelin in Saal's hand (R. V., “ Saul had 
his spear in his hand”). — He seems to 
have used it as a sceptre, and to have kept 
it always near him even when he ate or 
slept. Saul cast the javelin (R. V., “* the 
spear ’?)— more exactly, “ brandished the 
spear.” He evidently meditated murder ; 
but David noticed the threatening gesture 
and twice withdrew. He probably attrib- 
uted it to a paroxysm of madness. Later 
(1 Sam. 19: 10) he unmistakably hurled the 
weapon at David. 


Saul’s condition of mind is neither that of 
simple madness nor that of true prophecy. He 
is under the contro! of a power higher than 
himself; but it is an evil power. For the precise 
expression of this supernaturaliy-determined 
condition of u.ind and soul in which the whole 
spiritual energy of the man moves freely, yet 
in a sphere into which it is supernaturally 
brought, becoming for the time one with the 
spirit, the Hebrew has no other word than naba 


and the English no other word tban prophecy 
(Erdmann). 


12, 18. Saul was afraid of David — be- 
cause of his popularity and conspicuous 
abilities and evident piety. He recognized 
bitterly that the Divine tavor which he had 
himself torteited was enjoyed by David. 
Made him his captain over a thousand — 
dismissed him trom attendance on himself 
and assigned him to a military command 
under Abner. Went out and came in, 
etc. — His exile trom court only served to 
bring him constantly betore the people, 
who would observe the taithtulness with 
which he executed his trusts. 


14-16. David behaved himself wisely.— 
He conducted himself and his undertakings 
in a prudent and successtul manner, God 
evidently directing and strengthening him. 
Saul himself began to teel an awe tor David 
as he saw his real worth and the prosperity 
which crowned his undertakings. Israel 


A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions, 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 


pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute, 
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and Judah loved David — because they 
saw so mach of him ; because he was not 
confined to the comparatively-retired lite 
of the court. 


The remainder of the chapter gives furtber 
evidence of Sanul’sjeaious and treacherous deal- 
ings with David, Offering to the young warrior 
the band of his elder daugbter, Merab, in mar- 
riage, he changed his mind and gave her to an- 
otber suitor, thinking perbaps that David in his 
wrath would do some rash deed. And then, per- 
ceiving that an affection had grown up between 
David and his daughter Michal, Saul was pleased 
with it, thinking thus to engnare David in some 
evil. So he bade him earn the dowry (which in 
those days was given by the man and uot the 
woman) by conquering one hundred of the 
Philistines. This task David accomplished 
doubly, slaying two hundred Philistines, and 
Saul was obliged to give him Michal for his wife. 
Yet he feared and hated him more than ever, 
though be was now his son-in-law (Peloubet). 


1V_ Inferential 


1. Real worth, combined with prudence, 
will win its way to the popular heart. 


2. It is a sign of true greatness when a 
man cin be litted trom obscurity to some 
high pinnacle of distinction and yet “* be- 
have wisely.”’ 


3. For every great and good work a man 
must expect to be envied. 


4. Envy,or any other malevolent pas- 
sion, cherished and not resisted, gives place 
to the devil. 


5. Envious teelings unchecked may 
ripen into murder. 


6. From the fatal shaits of envy God is 
able to deliver us, 


7. “The wicked are afraid of the good, 
knowing that themselves are wrong and 
that God and nature are against them, and 
on the side of right.” 


Vv Hilustrative 


1. Music is one of the tairest and most 
glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a 
bitter enemy; for it removes trom the 
heart the weight of sorrows and the fasci- 
nation of evil thoughts. Music is a kind 
and gentle sort of discipline ; it refines the 
passions and improves the understanding. 
Even the dissonance of unskillful fiddlers 
serves to set oft th® charms ot true melody, 
as white is made more conspicuous by the 
opposition of black. Those who love musi« 
are bonest and gentle in their tempers. I 
always loved music, and would not fora 
greater matter be without the little skill 
which I possess in the art (Luther). 


2. In Tavernier’s *“* Travels” there is a 
striking history ot a lad whom the great 
Shah Abbas, when out hunting in the 
mountains, found playing on a pipe as he 
tended a flock of goats. Struck by the in- 
telligence of his answers, the king took 
him under his protection, and ultimately 
made him his nazar, or lord steward, of his 
household. When the king died, the ear of 
his successor was poisoned with insinua- 
tions against the integrity of the nazar, as 
it he had enriched himself at the expense 
of the treasures entrusted to him. But, on 
opening the room in which the nazar’s dis- 
honest wealth was supposed to be con- 
cealed, nothing was found but his shep- 
herd’s dress, sheephook, pipe, water bottle, 
and wallet. The nazar, observing the 
king’s astonishment, said: “When the 
great Shah Abbas tound me in the moun- 
tains, keeping goats, these were all my 
possessions ; and he took nothing from me. 
All else, called mine, I owe to his and your 
bounty, and you may justly reclaim it; but 
allow me to retain that which belongs to 
my original condition, to which I shall now 
cheertully return, since I no longer enjoy 
your confidence.” The king, touched with 
admiration and remorre, caused himself to 
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be disarrayed of his outer robes, and gave 
them to the nazar, which is the greatest 
honor which a king can bestow upon a sub- 
ject. This little anecdote illustrates several 
points in the early history ot David (Bibli- 
cal Museum). 





W. F. M. S. Notes 





——‘ The medical missionary is a missionary 
and a half,” said Robert Moffat. The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society supports 53 women 
as well-equipped medical missionaries. 


—— Mrs. Lucie Ff. Harrison and Miss Louise 
Manning Hodgkins represented this Branch at 
the recent Silver Bay Conference. 


— As the result of the work of our Bible 
woman in Calcutta a poor Mohammedan leper 
woman has accepted Christ. 


— Inthe annual report of the Queen’s Hill 
School at Darjeeling, India, the prosperity of 
the year 1s attributed largely to tbe help re- 
ceived from the fine new school buildiog, the 
Almira Hall Peirce Memorial. 


— Aswe dwell by the sea or on the moun- 
tainside during the delightful summer days, 
nothing causes us more careful investigation 
than the purity of the watersupply. The need 
for a well of pure water for our orphanage at 
Bassim can be met by a gift of $200. The present 
supply is scant and contaminated. 


— Scripture cards are called for from nearly 
all our stations, Mail any such to your partic- 
ular missionary, in small packages. The ad- 
dresses may be found on the cover of the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Friend. 


— During the recent Teachers’ Convention 
in Boston, many found their way to the ‘‘sa- 
cred room” in the Tremont St. Church where 
the Society was organized which had been a 
blessing to their own lives as well as to the ben- 
eficiaries in the foreign fields. 


— Miss Ella E. Glover, now stationed at 
Tien-Tsin, is the new Standard Bearer mission 
ary for the New England Southern Conference, 
in place of Miss Miranda Croucher, who has re- 
turned bhyme and was married on her arrival to 
Dr. Geo. Packard, of Medford. We hope that Mrs. 
Packard will help usin the fall in our meetings 
and so continue the work for the women and 
girls of China to whose uplifting she has given 
so many years of effective labor. 


— Miss Clara M. Organ is the new Standard 
Bearer missionary for the New York East Con- 
ference, in place of Miss Miller, who has re- 
turned in broken health, but who will be able to 
help us by ber pen in some sketches of the work 
in Korea. Miss Organ is known to many of us 
in New England, as she worked in the Deacon- 
ess Home in Boston as well af in otber depart- 
ments of church service. She is stationed at 
Sbabje hanpore, India, and is our first Standard 
Bearer missionary in that country. We sball 
look for some good letters from these Standard 
Bearer missionaries, a8 We are sure that they 
wish the young women of this Branch to be in- 
terested in their work. 


— The work in Tek-hoe, China, under Miss 
Todd and Miss Marriott, bas prospered wonder- 
fully. They are too busy to be lonesome, and 
the constant opportunities for service which fill 
the days make life biessed. Une of the officers 
of thie Branch was telling a pew acquainiance 
recently of the lives of the missionaries and 
some incidents of the work. The strauger’s 
eyes filled with tears, and she exclaimed: “ You 
make me feel ashamed of my life.”’ How im- 
poverished the life of a Christian may be if sne 
negiecis to seize upon the opportunities open 
before ber of sending the Gospel to the Christ- 
less! May God help us to see the rich privi- 
leges which may be ours! 


— Inthis past quarter $449 have come from 
our Young Women’s Societies and the siand- 
ard Bearers. This »um represents a large num- 
ber of young folks who are taking an interest 
in world-wide evangelism. The hopefulness of 
this movement; as of every other agency which 
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enlists the young people of this generation in 
missionary effort, is that it will te possible, 
when a@ sufficient number ean be enlisted, to 
extend missionary movements on a scale never 
before attempted. In the words of a veteran 
missionary in India: “ The largeness of God's 
blessing on the puny efforts already made for 
evangelizing the heathen demonstra:ies beyond 
the possibility of a doubt that we are well able 
to evangelize the whole world in a single gener- 
ation.” Who will enlist another young person 
during these sum mer days ? 


—— Miss Hartford writes: “On Sunday a 
large number attended church, nearly as many 
women as men. T he preacher and his wife are 
very earnest workers, and their labors are 
bringing forth frait. On Monday the preacher 
came with me as far as Gua Denk, a heathen 
village. There is a Christian there who makes 
camphor, and he bad invited us to dinner when 
we went through the week before. The 
preacher thought it would give him a good 
chance to preach, so accompanied me, I stayed 
over night with a heathen family who were all 
very kind. The uext day I had intended to 
walk only half of the way to La Ka, but afier I 
had started I became so anxious to hear from 
the pastor who is sick in Yenping, that I 
walked the whole twenty miles,” 


—— The new book of the United Study Course 
will be ready by Sept. 1, and promises to be as 
interesting a study as * Lux Caristi.” A gvod 
set of pictures will also be ready a little later. 
No one needs to hesitate to attempt to carry on 
« mission study class when such splendid helps 
are available as “Rex Christus,” a study of 
China, and “Lux Christi,” a study of India. 
The young people’s missionary movement will! 
also have a book on China out this fall, which 
will be available for those desiring an easier 
study. The pictures will be useful with either 
book, 


—— The annual meeting of the New England 
Branch will be heid Oct. 1214. Mrs, Miranda 
Croucher Packard and Miss Fiorence Nichols, of 
Lucknow, will speak, and Miss Bender, of 
Japan, may also be present. The place where 
the meeting is to be held is not yet settled. The 
Branch is open to invitation for this meeting. 
It was hoped that it might be held in the New 
York East Conference, but the illness of the Con- 
ference Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Thompson, and her 
consejuent change of residence, which takes her 
out of this Branch (she will reside with her son 
in Gloversville, N. Y.); makes it im possible to go 
there this fall. Mrs. Thompson has served as 


secretary for many years, ani we deeply regret 
her removal! from our borders. For the present 
she will continue her work for us, aod we trust 
that health may be restore’ under the tender 
care of her children. Th W.F.M. 8 in that 
Conference is in an excellent state asa result of 
Mrs. Thom psen 8 adwmivistration. 





Waited 30 Years 
For the Proper Food 


A man who was a semi invalid tor 90 
years got well in about a month when he 
found the right food. He says: ** When [ 
was nineteen years of age I had a severe 
attack of typhoid fever, and after almost 
starving to death I was left in a pitiable 
condition. My nervous system was so 
shattered that I had to walk with a cane 
for six months after I got on my teet, and 
my stomach was terribly disten ied. This 
was thirty years ago, and since that time I 
bave never known health, although I have 
tried doctor after doctor, until six months 
ago I saw an article about Grape-Nuts that 
impressed me so I thought I would try it. 

** So I gave Grape-Nuts a trial, move as 
something to eat than with any idea tit 
would help me. My improvement com- 
menced immediately and has kept right up, 
until now I have used seven packager, and 
I teel like another person. I am in better 
health than I have been since boyhood, and 
am strung and contented. Grape-Nuts 
tood helped me after everything else failed, 
and I look on this as an evidence of the 
great power ot proper food.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Send to the Company for particulars by 
mai) of extension of time on the $7,500 vwooks’ 
eontést tor 735 money prizes. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





Biectricity and Magnetism. By ElishaGray. 
Boeks and Life. By William A. Quayle. 


Back to Oxford. By James H. Potts. Eaton & 
Mains: New York, Price, $1, net; postage, 20 cents. 


These three books, which form the Ep- 
worth League Reading Course for the cur- 
rent year, can be unfeignedly commended. 
Each is a gem in its way, well worth read- 
ing, and each is quite different from the 
ether two. No mistake will be made by 
the young people who undertake to master 
them all. They will afford not a little tood 
for profitable thought and discussion in 
eircles large or small. 

Protessor Gray, who departed this life, 

deeply lamented, trom Newtonville, Mass., 
Jan. 20, 1901, was one of our most accom- 
plished scientists,one to whom the world 
is very greatly indebted, a man of high 
eharacter as well as profound learning. 
Two years before his death he contributed 
a series of ‘‘ Familiar Talks on Science” to 
the Times-Herald ot Chicago. These pa- 
pers, systematically arranged, revised, and 
enlarged, have been published in three 
volumes, under the title of “* Nature’s Mir- 
acles,”’ a marvel of vast knowledge, con- 
densed into narrow space, yet made thor- 
eughly intelligible. All three volumes 
have been adopted by the framers oi the 
League Course, the other two appearing in 
previous years, and now the third com- 
pletes the series. The theory, history, and 
practical working» of electricity and mag- 
netism, together with the many devices 
and conveniences to which they have lent 
themeelves, are graphically set forth in 
these pages. We learn about the “ Tele- 
phone,” the “ Telautograph,” ‘ Subma- 
rine Telegraphy,’’ “* Wireless Telegraphy,”’ 
*“ Electrical Products,” ‘ Niagara Falls 
Power,” etc. He who wishes to keep up 
with the procession of modern life cannot 
afford to be ignorant of these matters, and 
there is no better manual, in small com- 
pass, than this by Dr. Gray. 

Dr. Quayle is well known as one of our 
very best essayists, and these “ brief stud- 
ies” are in his charactoristic style. They 
are eighteen in number, and include his 
wondertul Fraternal Address lart year at 
the British Wesleyan Conference. ‘ Allen 
Buckner,” “ William Hazlitt,” ** Boswell’s 
Johnson,” ** Wesley’s Journal,” the “* Low- 
ell Letters,” *‘ The Bible,” ‘* Womanliness,” 
and ‘‘ Reading” are some of the other 
themes. We fully agree with the author 
on the importance of learning to read rap- 
idly and to skim books, also to skim the 
newspapers. To reud the latter, he well 
gays, is an intellectual sin. “ To the daily 
paper not more than fifteen to twenty min- 
utes should be given.’”’ We especially and 
heartily approve, also, of the first essay, 
“Unhampered,” wherein a strong plea is 
made for the freedom of the soul, with 
whose supreme, transcendent rights noth- 
ing should be allowed to interfere. ‘‘ Keep 
an unhindered life. To let daily routine 
encroach on self is suicide. Keep the soul 
free. Let it do, but let it be tree to do. 
Give it captaincy. Souls die, not from 
labor, but trom infringement. We are so 
much more than all we do. Because the 
world is round us, we need not be monopo- 


lized. [ fly with mine own wings.” This 
is excellent advice. 
Dr. Potts, ot the Michigan Christian 


Advocate, has a clear, crisp way of writing 
that makes an impression and rarely 
leaves any one in doubt as to his meaning. 
In his “ Search for the Essentials of Meth- 
odism” (the secondary title of the book), 
he hits upon a good many important points 
well worthy of the emphasis he gives 
them. We deem that he speaks the truth 
when he says: “ The Methodism of today 
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is as good as the Methodism of any other 
day, and better tor the present time than 
any past phase of it could be. It has more 
intelligent piety, more enlightened zeal, 
greater consecration of wealth, a broader 
view of Christian duty to the heathen 
world, a livelier sense of obligation to itin- 
erant heroism, a stronger conviction of the 
need of organized systems of charity, a 
wiser concern and more systematic effort 
for the conversion and proper training of 
childhood, than at any past period of its 
history.” So “ back to Oxford” does not 
mean in the author’s mind anything like a 
slavish adherence to the ideas of two cen- 
turies ago; and in this we iully agree with 
him. The chapter on ‘Scriptural Holi- 
ness”? is perhaps the least satisfactory in 
the book. We wonder how he can say, 
** Holiness is sanctification complete,’”’ and 
in other ways identify it with perfection. 
Surely this is to classify all believers who 
are not yet pertect — that is, nearly all the 
church— with the unholy, or sinners. 
And this is not Scriptural holiness, nor 
even Methodistic, though some things trom 
Wesley can be quoted inits favor. Entire 
sanctification and pertect holiness may be 
accounted the same, but if the adjective is 
applied to the one, it certainly must be to 
the other. It is a point of tundamental 
importance. Dr. Potts well says: ‘‘ Per- 
haps our wisest safeguard in the present 
broadening of our thought is a deepening 
of our spiritua) life.’ He speaks up for 
the class- meeting, the love-teast, kneeling 
in prayer, congregational singing, proba- 
tionary rembership, and suitably suggests 
that our itinerancy would work more 
satisfactorily if the provisions of the Dis- 
cipline as they stand had less interference 
and were allowed fuller swing. A great 
deal of good sense is packed into these 240 
pages. 

The Land of Faith. By James inte. D. D. 

Jennings & Pye: Cincinnati. Price, 

They who have been helped to holier 
living by the author’s “ Lite of Love,” will 
surely want this companion volume, 
which is of the same sort, on the same high 
key both as to sty)e and contents. Nearly 
200 pretty solid pages of choice meditation 
on forty themes are given for a quarter of a 
dollar. How can one who has a taste tor 
pure and undefiled religion, such as is here 
taught, expend his money to better advan. 
tage? The pieces have already run the 
gauntlet of severe editorial judgment by 
being published in our leading church 
papers, and are here gathered in a torm 
convenient for the frequent verusal which 
they deserve. They will greatly conduce 
toward that swift progress in the direction 
ot completed Christlikeness which must 
ever be the goal tor the aspirations of the de- 
vout, loyal Christian heart. Dr. Mudge has 
been called the Methodist Cuyler because of 
the thousands of religious articles such as 
those contqgined in this little volume which 
he has contributed (often editorially) to the 
Methodist press. 

Mara. ~~ wore Lothrop Publishing Co.: Boston. 

Price, $1.50 

No one begrudges Mrs. Alden the fortune 
she has made from the 110 books that have 
proceeded trom her pen so swiitly, tor the 
good she has done by means of thea is 
simply incalculable. They torm a library 
in themselves, costing at retail prices 
nearly $120 for a complete set. We doubt 
ifany one has ever read a single volume 
without receiving some good impulse, some 
inspiration to a better lite. The present 
volume, latest of the long series, deals with 
the Mormon question, and strikes it a 
strong blow. The more of such blows the 
better! Itis difficult to arouse the nation 
on the subject as it should be aroused. It 
is a most insidious and deceptive peril, 
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presenting its tenets with a plausibility 
that is devilish. Here is a single charac. 
teristic sentence uttered in this book by 
one of the Mormon women, advocating the 
internal system: “ No one woman is able to 
fill a man’s heart; we women are differ- 
ently constituted ; we learn not to require 
exclusive attention; but men’s natures 
bave a wealth of love that no one heart 
will satisfy; the Creator made them so; 
there are small and sordid suuls among 
them who profess to feel satisfied with one 
wile, just as there are mean and selfish 
women who want to claim sole right to the 
man whose name they bear.” 

Ament the Bhotiyas and Their Neighbers. 


E. C. M. Browne. Woman’s Foreign Miesionary 
Society ; Boston. 


In this attractive, little paper-covered 
volume, with the Tibetan edel weiss on the 
cover, Miss Browne, one of our W. F. M.S. 
missionaries, gives a thrillingly interest- 
ing account of the work being done by 
Miss M. A. Sheldon, M. D., and herself, 
among the Bhotiyas—a strange people 
who live on the southern border of Tibet, 
who trade with the Tibetans, and through 
whom these devoted missionaries expect 
that the Gospel will filter into the ** Great 
Closed Land.” Rev. Dr. T. J. Scott says in 
the introduction: “ Nothing can be more 
sublime than the faith and effort of such 
missionaries, far away from any other 
Europeans, living tor many months with- 
out seeing another white tace, climbing up 
the steeps, often in rain, or battling with 
snow and hail in lofty passes where some- 
times the heart tails tor very air, then 
bearding the lion in his den at the risk o1 
personal violence,”’ The illustrations add 
much to the narrative. 





Magazines 





—— The most remarkable articles in the Au- 
gust Century are: “New Light on Lhara, the 
Forbidden City,” with unpublished photo- 
gtaphs of extraordinary interest taken by a 
Kalmuk pilgrim; and “An Artist in the An- 
tarctic,” by F. W. Stokes, with magnificent 
colored pictures of the most gorgeous descrip- 
tion. Andrew D. White gives the first instal- 
ment of “Chapters froma Diplomatic Life,” a 
very valuable contribution, and Prof. Win- 
chester conclude his sketch of Wesley. In an 
editorial, “ Wanted, Another Wesley,” the 
writer declares it to be evident that some sort 
of widespread ethical revival is needed in this 
country today, and thinks that if Wesley were 
alive and passing about among us his voice 
would be heard denouncing the civic corrup- 
tion appallingly rampant in our communities, 








HAVE YOU GALL-STONES? 


Do ag ever suffer from gall-stones or bilious 
colic? If you > you know that it comes very 
unexpectedly. The So-Safe Intestinal Remedy 
bas proven efficacious whenever taken; no 
need of a knife. Two doses accomplish the 
purpose. Correspondence invited. Testimoni- 
als will be furnished on application. Kemedy 
sent postpaid on receip. of Age 8 $1.50. JOSELIN, 
REED, & Z. P. FLETCHER, M. D., 262 Prospect 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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deploring the horrible lynching mania, and 
attacking the ignoble view of the marriage 
relation which seems to be gaining ground 
among us, (Century Co.: New York.) 


—The midsummer number of Harper's, as 
with other periodicals, is largely given up to 
stories. But there are some articles of impor- 
tance, five at least: “Photographing the 
Moon,” by G. W. Ritchey, of the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory; “ How Bismarck Retired,” by the 
late M. de Blowitz, of Paris; “The Republic of 
Vermont,” by Mayo M. Hazeltine; “ Yachting 
at Kiel,” by James B. Connolly; and “ Foreign 
Words in Kpglish Speech,” by Prof. Brander 
Matthews. (Harper & Brothers: New York.) 


— The Popular Science Monthly for August 
bas articles on “American Tit.es and Distinc- 
tions,” “The Training of a Physician,” ‘‘ The 
Story of English Education,” and other impor- 
tant topics. “The Declining Birth-rate and its 
Cause” continues to be discussed. Dr, Freder- 
ick A. Bushee, of Clark College, sbows that, so 
far as Boston und Massachusetts are concerned, 
both the negroes and the native whites are fail” 
ing to keep up their numbers, the former on 
account of a high death-rate, the latter on 
account of alow birth-rate. He finds the whole 
native population of this State to be in the 
same position as coliege graduates. The loss 
on the part of the native population is due, he 
says, to the effort necessary to maintain or 
raise the sccial position caused by strong com- 
petition. The marriage-rate, as well as the 
birtn-rate, is low. The competition is caused 
largely by the influx of foreigners who tend to 
compete with the natives, but do not share with 
them the dread of lowering the social standard. 
The multiplication of foreign peoples has seri- 
ously checked the growth of the old American 
stock. The entrance of women into industrial 
pursuits bas also augmented the competition. 
The law seems to be that population is regu- 
lated by the intensity of the effort required to 
raise or maintain the standard of living. The 
pressure now comes hardest on the middle 
class, who have been the backbone of the na- 
tion, its mainstay in originality and enterprise. 
lc view of this fact the large increase of for- 
eigners of low grade is seen to be a very serious 
peril indeed, demanding immediate attention 
and strong repressive measures. (Science 
Press: New York.) 


— Out West for July contains an interesting 
summary of the work of the Landmarks Club, 
which is busily engaged in preserving from 
further destruction the memorials of Califor- 
nia’s earlier history. There is also an illustrated 
biographical sketch of Irving M. Scott, who 
built the “ Oregon” and many vuther noble ves- 
sels. Other chief articles are: “ Bullying the 
Quaker Indians,” “The Exiles of Oupa,” and 
‘‘Homekeeping in California.” (Out West: 
Los Angeles, Cal.) 

— Hverybody's Magazine is steadily gaining 
month by month, seems animated by intelli- 
gence, enterprise, and principle, and is ap- 
parently destined for a very large circulation. 
Each month marks an improvement, and de- 
mands extensive reading. The chief feature of 
the Auguet number is: “* Pope Leo’s Successor,” 
by F. Marion Crawford. In the series of “ Sig- 
nificant Autobiographies ” the Woman Physi- 
cian speaks. Mrs. Marian West writes feeling- 
ly on the newly-formed union among domestic 
servants in New England, which appears likely 
to drive housekeepers com pletely to distraction. 
There are many excelleat stories and strong 
portraits. (81 Eust 17th St., New York.) 


— The July Photo Zra is a“ Historical Num- 
ber,” opening with a paper by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Flint Wade upon “ The Nation’s Landmarks.” 
The illustrations, as might be expected, are 
very fine, including the following historical 
subjects: “Independence Hall;” “ Christ 
Church,” “Spirit of ’76,”’ “ Lexington Com- 
mon,” “ Battle-fleld and Bridge, Concord,” 
‘* Meriam’s Corner,” “ Washington’s Headquar- 
ters, Cambridge,” “ Washington Elm,” “ John 
Hancock’s Residence,” *‘ Faneuil Hail,” “ Rep- 
resentatives’ Chamber, Independence Hall,” 
‘Independence Bell,” “ Betsy Ross House,” 
‘‘ Washington’s Headquarters, Brandywine,” 
“The Hive of the Averys.” It is an issue well 
worth permanent preservation. (Photo Era 
Publishing Company : 170 Summer St., Boston.) 


— The Missionary Review of the World has 
excellent illustrated articles on France, Central 
Africa, Mexico, India, Syria, and other lands, 
besides the usual pages of culled intelligence. 
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It reprints from the Methodist Recorder an ex- 
tended and well-written article on ‘The Best 
Apologetic.” (Funk & Wagnalls Co.: New 
York.) 

—— McClure’s for August is a midsummer fic- 
tion number, full of stories. Two articles, how- 
ever, vary the monotony ; one is “ A Side Light 
on the Sioux,” by Doane Robinson, and the 
other a description of “Jacob A. Riis: Re- 
porter, Reformer, American Citizen,” by Lin- 
coln Steffens. (S.S. McClure Co.: New York.) 


— The Chautauquan for August is a “ Civics 
Number,” thoroughly illustrated. The chief 
articles are: “ The Gospel of Pictures,” “ The Ed- 
ucational Force of a Public Library,” “ The 
Real Bill-Board Question,” “ Making Chautau- 
qua a Model,” “The New Jersey Park System,” 
‘Most Important Event in Civic [mprove- 
ment,” “ The Louisville Summer Playgrounds,” 
“Springs and Fountains,” “The American 
Municipal Art Movement,” “What Women 
have Done for Forestry.” (Chautauqua Press: 
Springfield, O.) 

— Lippincott’s for August is a summer fic- 
tion number, so-called, but does not differ espe- 
cially from the numbers that come each month. 
The usual complete novel is given — * The 
Green Dragon,” by Elizabeth Duer—and 
seven short stories by various authors. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co. : Philadelphia.) 





Literary Notes 





-—— The author of “Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden” will issue in tbe fall a book called 
“A Journey Round Rugen.” 


— The biography of the late John Fiske, 


compiled partly from his documents and let- 
ters, and with many illustrations, is among 
the interesting books in preparation. 


— Miss Mary Jobnston, the author of “To 
Have and To Hold,” “ Audrey,” and “ Prison- 
ers of Hope,” accompanied by her private sec- 
retary and her maid, is a guest at the Pocahon- 
tas at Gerrish Isiand, Kittery Point, Me. Miss 
Jobnston’s father, Mr. John W. Johnston, and 
her sisters, Miss Eloise and Miss Elizabeth, are 
also there. 


— It is safe to say that all persons who have 
read the recent autobiography of “ Charles 
Eliot, Landscape Architect,” will be keenly 
interested in the projected bridge and path, 
dedicated to his memory, to encircle the sum- 
mit of Great Blue Hill near Boston. 


— Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam, the well- 
known autbor, was married in Stamford, Conn., 
July 25, in St. Jobn’s Episcopal Church, to Mr. 
Selden Bacon. The wedding is reported as a 
very quiet one. Miss Daskam is about twenty- 
six, a graduate of Smith College. Mr. Bacon is 
a widower of fifty, with two children. 


— Harper & Brothers are to publish in the 
autumn Booth Tarkington’s new novel entitled 
“ Cherry,” the scenes of whichare laid in old 
New York. 


— Miss Grace Lathrop Oollin, whose “ Put- 
nam Place’ has been designated by Mr. How- 
elis as “‘an instant classic,” is a singularly 
youthful woman to have attained to such dig- 
nity of success with her first book. Miss Collin 
leads an active literary life, and has a distinct 
disinclination for the ordinary routine of so- 
cial obligations. she is a keen and sympa- 
thetic observer. 


— Rev. W. H. Withrow, D. D., editor of the 
Methodist Magazine and Review, and author of 
several valuable works, writes: ‘I have exam- 
ined with care Mr. Lockhart’s beautifal collec- 
tion ofessays. I do not know any Canadian 
writer who is master of such an exquisite prose 
style as ‘ Pastor Felix.’ Thereis a refinement, 
a delicacy of thought and expression, as charm.- 
ing as the essays of Elia, and informed with the 
more earnest moral purpose. The wide range 
of reading, the good taste and fine feeling of 
his quotations, the keen sympathy with Nature 
and interpretation of -her moods, the curiosa 
felicitas of expression, and the literary quality 
of his work, are all elements of permanent 
value.” 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish in the 
early autumn a little de luxe lémo volume of 
Thomas Moore's * Odes of Anacieon.” The 
book will be profusely illustrated with the 
drawings and decorations made by Girodet de 
Roussy for the Didat edition of 1864, in which 
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they appeared as photographs. The forthcom- 
ing edition will present them in fine half-tone 
reproductions. 


— The publishers of Rev. William Elliot 
Griffis, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have 
been notified of his withdrawal from the pas- 
torate of his church in Ithaca, N. Y., and his 
intention to devote himself chiefly to his fayor- 
ite branches of history — the relation of feudal 
to modern Japan, and the influence of the 
Netherlands on the progress of Europe and on 
American colonial and federal history. He 
will continue to lecture, and will “ supply’’ 
when pulpiis are temporarily vacant, but his 
two somewhat divergent subjects of investiga- 
tion will occupy most of his time. 


— “Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine,” says the 
Critic, “ is one of those fortunate authors who 
can live his life in the country. He has a farm 
at Croton Landing, about an hour by train 
from New York, and there he not only does his 
writing, but he works out of doorsandin. He 
is a tiller of the soil and he also has a workshop 
where he works in wood. Like John Burroughs, 
he is going in for fruit raising. Mr. Burroughs’ 
specialty is grapes; Mr. Trine’s will be apples 
and pears. With an orchardof tifteen hundred 
choice trees and books seiling at the rate of a 
hundred and seventy-five thousand copies, Mr. 
Trine ought to feel very well satisfied with his 
prospects in life,”’ 


— The N. Y. Times says :** Dodd, Mead & Co. 
are rapidly ‘ closing in’ on that volume of verse 
by Marie Corelli, which, above all, will be hand- 
somely printed in octavo form. The suggestion 
for this book is said to have come from the 
American readers of ‘ The Sorrows of Satan,’ 
and itis, therefore, expected that it will contain 
more than one message from the modest 
poeters to her ever-vociferous American ad- 
mirers.” The title of the book will be, “ Songs 
and Poems.” 


—— Molly Elliot Seawall is writing several 
books for D. Appleton & Co.’s * Young Heroes 
of Our Navy Series.” They will be entitled: 
* Little Jarvis,”’ the story of the brave midship- 
man of the old “ Constellation ;” “ Paul Jones,” 
with eight tull-page pictures; “ Decatur and 
Somers,” the story of the career of two of 
America’s greatest naval heroes in the French 
war, and with the pirates in the Mediterranean ; 
and“ Midshipman Pauiding,” a story of Com- 
modore Paulding’s youth and the battle of Lake 
Champlain. 





CHANGE 
Quit Coffee and Got Well 


A woman’s coffee experience is interest- 
ing: ‘‘ For two weeks at a time I have 
taken no food but skim milk, for solid tood 
would ferment and cause such a pressure 
of gas and such distress that I could hard- 
ly breathe at times ; also excruciating pain 
and heart palpitation, and all the time I 
was 80 nervous and restless, 

“ From childhood up I had been a coffee 
and tea drinker, and for the past twenty 
years I have been trying different physi- 
cians, but could get only temporary relief. 
Then I read an article telling how some one 
had been cured by leaving off coffee and 
drinking Postum, and it seemed so pleas- 
ant just toread about good health, I de- 
cided to try Postum in place ot coffee. 

“TIT made the change trom coffee to Post- 
um, and such a change there is in me that 
I don’t feel like the same person. We all 
found Postum delicious, and like it better 
than coffee. My health now is wonderfully 
good. 

“ Assoon as I made the shift trom coftee 
to Postum I got better, and now all my 
troubles are gone. I am fleshy, my food 
assimilates, the pressure in the chest and 
palpitation are ajl gone, my bowels are 
regular, have no more stomach - trouble, 
and my headaches are gone. Remember, I 
did not use medicines at all — just leit off 
coffee and drank Postum steadily.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Send to the Company tor particulars by 
mail of extension of time on the $7,500 cooks’ 
contest for 735 money prizes. 
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RESUBMISSION OF MAINE'S 
PROHIBITORY LAW 


REV. JOSEPH H. TOMPSON, 


ATELY the public press has given 
considerable attention to what is be- 
ing done for the resubmission of Maine’s 
prohibitory law. Commenting upon the 
movement, the Lewiston Journal says: 
“Tt was thought that the liquor question 
was settled, tor at least two years, by the 
vote of the legislature last winter. But one 
of these ramors which comes floating in at 
the capital says the September session may 
be asked to take it up again.’”’ Rumor fur- 
ther says that there is much dissatistaction 
among the party leaders as to the question ; 
tnat some of the leaders of the legislature 
would like to see the question ot resubmis- 
sion reopened; and that the men who are 
dropping these hints had much to do with 
shaping legislation last winter. 

From all that can be learned, it seems 
that the liquor trade has so far accom- 
plished its purpose in Maine that it deems 
it wise to lay aside its policy of partial 
secrecy and to openly declare its plan. 
Eliot H. Benson, ot Bar Harbor, is the pro- 
moter of the present plan. He has organ- 
ized many clubs tor resubmission. The 
first was in Bar Harbor. He does his 
work quietly. Going trom town to town, 
he and his agents visit the hotel- keepers, 
druggists, cigar- dealers, and so-called tem- 
perance people, without regard to political 
preterences, provided they believe in the 
repeal of the present prohibitory law and 
the substitution therefor of some other 
method ot dealing with the liquor problem. 
Every liquor-dealer is expected to b3 a 
member ot the elub formed in his vicinity, 
and to pay a fee of $5 to defray expenses. 
Citizens in general may be admitted upon 
payment of 25 cents. Mr. Benson says: 


“We are going about this matter in a thor- 
oughly businesslike maser. From now on 
there will be workers ali ihrough Maine, form- 
ing locel and county organizations, which will 
be thoroughly non-partisan in their character, 
whose sole aim will be to pominate men for the 
legislature wbo will be pledged to vote for again 
resubmitting to the voters of the State the 
Prohibition law... New Hampsbire and Ver- 
mont were thoroughly organized in this man- 
sner, and gained their point—the abolition of 
the probibitory law. The Maine Resubmission 
Society will work along the same lines.” 


About the middle ot the month, Mr. 
Benson expects irom 1,500 to 2,500 resub- 
missionists to assemble in convention in 
Bangor for permanent organization, and 
tor planning tor tuture work. Evidently 
the memory of Sheriff Pearson’s work in 
Cumberland County, the administration 
ot Sheriff Cummings in Androscoggin 
County, and the famous decision ot Judge 
Speare, that the Bangor plan would hence. 
forth not go in his court, have driven the 


liquor trade to force the issue in Maine, |’ 


which it has recently so successfully 
carried in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
And the license advocates have some 
reasons to expect the same success in 
Maine as in those States. According to the 
press, there are many public officials not 
only daily violating their oaths of office, 
but also declaring themselves tor license, 
unrebuked by the people; there 1s mid- 
summer inactivity among the churches ; 
many ot the clergy are taking their vaca- 
tions, others are engaged in carrying out 
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prohbibitory law is in no danger of repeal, 
that they cannot be.undeceived without 
unusual effort. These things are in favor 
ot the resubmissionists. . 

Furthermore, they will have no lack of 
means to carry out their plans; for every 
brewer in the country desires the overthrow 
of Maine’s prohibitory law. Having un- 
der this law risen from one ot the poorest 
States to one of the richest ; having an av- 
erage of $95 in the savings banks tor every 
man, woman, and child; and with 137 
towns free from indebtedness, she is 
eagerly coveted by the brewers. They 
want the privilege of putting their goods 
into every town in the entire State, and ex- 
changing them tor bank accounts. And 
they intend to have this privilege. They so 
determined a dozen years ago, and they 
have not given up this determination. 
Then, Maine was put upon their map with 
New Hampshire and Vermont as territory 
to be completely subjugated to their trade. 
Partial subjugation they have secured, in 
many places, for a greater or less length ot 
time; but it is now determined that the 
fight must be made for the complete sub- 
jugation of the entire State. 

What will be the result of this fight? 
The same as in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont unless the good people of Maine, 
learning of the dire results coming to 
her sister’ States under license, become 
alarmed, and rally as never betore for the 
defence, the support, and the enforcement 
of their prohibitory law. 

It Maine is to escape the corruption that 
will certainly accompany a resubmission 
vampaign, and the modification if not the 
complete loss ot her present prohibitory 
law, the activity of her temperance leaders 
must more than overmatch that of Mr. 
Benson and his helpers. The advocates of 
the present law should command, at once, 
the pulpit and plattorm as well as the press. 
Any preacher that fails, at this crisis, to 
warn his people of their danger, invites, it 
seems to the writer, the woe pronounced by 
Ezekiel upon the unfaithtul watchman. 
And these ieaders, Neal-Dow like, should 
sow the State knee-deep with literature ; 
and the later history ot New Hampshire and 
Vermont and Revere, Mass., is ot a kind 
well suited to their purpose. Leta license 
law be enacted in Maine,and many « beau. 
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tiful country town may read its tuture his- 
tory in that of Lebanon, N. H., Esau-like, 
seeking in vain its lost birthright; and 
many a now beautiful shore resort its his- 
tory in that of our rum-ridden Revere. 

Let the pulpit, the plattorm, and the press 
give Maine, at once, the facts ‘as to the re- 
sults of license in these places, and doubt- 
less Mr. Benson, his coming convention 
and sympathizers, will be notified that the 
people of Maine will no longer need their 
services at the great and general court. 
The hope that this may be so is strength- 
ened by the tollowing dispatch to the Bos- 
ton Herald from Bath, Me. : 


* A committee of 85 has been selected, com- 
posed of the most influential temperance 
workers in every county, who will make a 
personal canvass of all the voters, and endeavor 
to secure their signatures to small card;, de- 
nouncing the resubmission plan. At the next 
session, the legislators will be confronted with 
these protests, which, it is believed will be so 
numerous as to defeat the plan at that time.” 


May every pulpit in the State give this 
committee all possible help ! 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





No Substitute, 


net even the best raw cream, equals Bor- 
den’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream 
for tea, coftse, chocolate, cereals, and gen- 
eral household cooking. It is the result ot 
forty-five years’ experience in the growing, 
buying, handling and preserving of milk 
by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
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BOSTON-MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Azores, Rupes and Genoa. 
Vaneouver, Aug. 29, Oct.'1¢ | Cambroman, Sep. 19, Oct. 31 
ist class, $60 upward. 2nd class, \ 
BOSTON — QUEENSTOWN — LIVERPOOL 
Mayflower, Aug. 13, 1 P. M. 
Commonwealth, Aug. 27, 1 P. a. 
Ist class, $80 upwards, 2d class, $42.50. 


DOMINION LINE, 77-81 State St., Boston, 
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UNDER ONE ROOF 


Have you seen any of our new Color Studies in Rattan 
Furniture? This Chair represents a study in Crimsou and 





Understand that we do not ourselves make any rattan 
ware. We gointo the open market and select the choicest 
novelties of all the different manufacturers scattered all over 
the country. This gives our stock a wide. diversity ; it is a 


collection of the gems of all collections. 
You see here all the popular successes of the season. 
effect, it is a combined exhibit of many factories in one set of-salesrooms under ono 
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Paine Furniture Co. 


Wall Paper, Rugs, and Furniture 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


the usual camp-meeting programs; and a 
multitude of the people, as in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, are so sure that the 


20,000 CHURCHES 











Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
with Klectric, Gas, Weisbach, Acetylene or Oi), 

to manu ure electric and combina- 
tion gas and electric fixtures. Send d'mensions 
for esti- I RINK. 551 Pearl St., 
mate. s Se * NEW YORK. 
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around him every morning a good-sized 
class, Which investigates, aided by Miss 
Guernsey’s new book, ** Under Our Flag,” 
the problems of our own Republic, 


Did You Know? 


One is constantly enlightened by en- 
couraging or disheartening facts brought 
out in discussion or lecture. 


Did you know that there are churches in 
America giving five dollars per member to 
foreign missions; or that there are other 
churches — have we any right to call them 
Christian ? — giving not one penny ? 

Did you know that five foreign mission- 
ary libraries, issued by different organiza- 
tions for young people,in sets of ten to 
twenty books, are a part of our young 
tolks’ reading in the last two years? 

Did you know that the first Home Mis- 
sionary text-book is just in the field ? 

Did you know that the Perry Picture 
Company is now engaged in supplement- 
ing these missionary publications with 
their popular half-tones? 

Did you know that if you cannot afford 
to print a few programs or posters for your 
little church, a New York firm (Dennison) 
will sell you by the thousand, for a mere 
song, any size of letters in any color, to 
paste on advertising cards, and you may 
illustrate *‘ Every man his own printer?” 

Did you know that the total yearly giits 
of Christians today of all the world is 
nearly $20,000,000, and of this native Chris- 
tians give a million and a halt? 

Did you know that the uprising of stu- 
dents and young people in these modern 
crusades is the pivotal fact of the world’s 
experience today? - 

Did you know that San Francisco is “ the 
Hub” today, though Boston thinks she is? 

Did you know that if you are not in it, 
you are becoming a bit of ancient history? 


Memorable Days 


Sunday was a solemn feast-day, when 
Bishop Thoburn’s morning sermon on 
“The Holy Spirit aud His Manifesta- 
tions ’’ was full of bis pristine power and 
abounded in felicitous illustrations. But 
the evening was of holy importance. 
Several Volunteers gave with reserved 
feeling the story of their call ; these were 
supplemented by Bishop Thoburn, who 
related — never better—the familiar 
story of his call nearly a half century ago. 
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The effect was thrilling, and in an bour 
of preternatural quiet and seriousness the 
Bishop asked if any in the audience had 
heard the Master’s call to go. Eleven 
young men and women, in a period of 
perhaps as many minutes, declared this 
great intention. 

The service of giving, on another great 
day, was as prayerfully conducted as any 
other devotional service, and was admur- 
ably addressed by Dr. Goucher and Mr. 
Wishard and led by Earl Taylor. About 
$6,000 is the gift of the two Conferences of 
Lookout Mt. and Silver Bay, to be used 
in propagating this new movement. 


Statistics of Conference 
Total number present (men 133, women 244), 377 


Denominations represented, 18 
Largest representation, Congregational, 116 
Methodist Episcopal, 73 
Methodist Episcopal, South, 3 
States represented, 21 
Vocations represented, 41 
Official church positions, including Christian 
Associations, 45 
Student Volunteers, 28 
New Volunteers 18 


Eminent Speakers 


Effective evening speakers have been 
Dr. J. N. Goucher, president of the Balti- 
more College for Women ; Earl Taylor, 
missionary secretary ; Mr. Hadley, of the 
Water St. Mission, New York ; Secretary 
Baer, of the Presbyterian Board, New 
York ; Dr. H. C. Mabie, of the Baptist 
Board, Boston ; Mr. Wishard, the veteran 
pioneer in nearly all modern organiza- 
tions for young people ; Dr. Gamewell, of 
Peking ; Dr. Halsey, of the Presbyterian 
Board Sunday-school enterprises. To 
these might be added ‘‘ chief women not 
a few.’’ 

A rosary of thoughts of the Conference 
from an endless string may not be with- 
out interest : 


Living Thoughts 


—— Better set ten men at work than kill 
yourself doing the work of ten nten. 


— If you have no missionary meetings 
because you do not know what to do, have 
one to find out something to do. 


— A text-book that is not inadequate is 
@ poor text-book. 


— Who does not study missions is con- 
fined to one-third of the world for his 
knowledge of men and things. 


—— Indifference is ignorance under an- 
other name; information is inspiration 
under another name. 


—— Suppose in our college work we elect 
professors for leaders; where will we be 
for leaders in twenty years ? 


—— Itis the chief businese of the church 
to give every soul a tair opportunity to ac- 
cept Christ. 

— We need to revise our thought of our 
right to membership in Christ’s kingdom, 
ifitdoes not include the foreign mission- 
ary idea. 


— A mechanic might as well in this 
generation try to build a house without 
tools as a person to study missions without 
books. 


— Where your money is, there will 
your heart be also. 

— The mysteries in a progressive 
spiritual life today become the alphabet of 
tomorrow. 

— No one may claim to be well in- 
formed who is ignorant of the vast and 
strategic missionary campaign of today. 

— With the choic: st of our youth eager- 
ly bent on the study of the world’s great 
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needs and that largest and most solemn 
life- problem, the world’s salvation, it looks 
very much as if the twentieth century held 
in its grasp solutions tor which many cen- 
turies have waited. Hail to this on-com- 
ingarmy! Give them right of way ! 





Sterling Epworth League Assembly 


This Assembly promises to be a great occa- 
sion. The opening fate is Wednesday, August 
19, and it will last one week. Some of the best 
speakers of the Conference have been engaged. 
In a recent very attractive circular, Rev. George 
F. Durgin, the chairman, says: “ Our Assembly 
is not to bea display. ‘ Helpfniness’ is the one 
word of our motto.” There isa happy combin- 
ing of the inspirational and the practical in the 
arrangement of the program, and those who at- 
tend will be uplifted, instructed and enter- 
tained. Aside from the platform addresses and 
the classes for study of practical League work, 
there will be a grand Old Folks’ concert, a stere- 
opticon lecture, and a variety of outdoor sports. 
Thus the spiritual, the intellectual, the music- 
al, the esthetic and the physical natures will 
receive their due share of attention. The Boston 
& Maine has made a special rate of $1.35 for the 
round trip from Boston. Those who have a 
little more time than money can take the new 
trolley line from Boston to Worcester for 40 
cents each way, and make connections in Wor- 
cester. it will be necessary to arrange for sleep- 


ing accommodations on the campground at 
once, as the supply of places is limited. Meais 
can be obtained at $4 for the week ; eight din- 
ners, $2.50; single day, 90 cents ; single dinner, 
40 cents; single breakfast or supper, 25 cents. 
The privileges of a kitchen will be provided for 
those who wish to board themselves. There is 
a@ good bakeryon the grounds,and an abun- 
dane of crackers, cheese and other cam p-meet- 
ing supplies. 


Christian Workers’ Convention 


The Christian Workers’ League, of which 
Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., has been president and 
leader for several years, bas just closed a success- 
ful convention at Old Orchard. Tbe League is 
interdenominational, fourteen denominations 
being represented in its membership of 250 from 
all parts of the United States and several for- 
eign countries. During the services 75 preacbers 
were present, 20 evangelists, and 30 missionaries, 
including Miss Ellen Stone, from Bulgaria, who 
spoke Sunday afternoon on the story of her 
captivity and release. Dr. Bates spoke impress- 
ively both Sunday mornings —Jaly 19 on ‘'@od’s 
Call to Uburech and Nation,” and July 26 on 
“The Great Awakenirg.” At 230 on the first 
Sabbath a Christian Citizenship meeting was 
held in the tabernacle, where Governor Bates of 
Massachusetts presided. The adress was de- 
livered by Rev. N. T. Whitaker, D. D. Among 
the other speakers during the convention were 
Prof. L. T. Townsend, Revs. W. S. Bovard, M. G. 
Prescott, F. E. Clark, E. D. Mallory, and L. H. 
Poomeae who lectured on “‘ Egypt and the Holy 

nd.” 





Tne expenses of the convention were fully 
met by tbe free-will —_ of the people, 
several donations being made for the distriba- 
tion of Bibles and for mission work. More than 
$800 was pledged for the support of the services 
for next year. In all the convention was 
marked by great harmony, and the blessing of 
God was manifest from first to last. 


CHARLES U, GARLAND, Sec. 


CONSTIPATION NEEDS A CURE 


Asimple relief only is not sufficient, espe- 
cially if the relief is brought about by the use of 
salts, aloes, rhubarb, or some similar purgative 
or cathartic. They temporarily relieve, but 
they weaken the bowels and make the condi- 
tion worse. In constipation the bowels require 
strengthening, toning, and something that will 
assist them to do their work naturally and 
healthfully — in short, a tonic laxative of the 
highest order. That is what Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine is. It both relieves and per- 
manently cures by removing the cause of the 
difficulty. It positively cures dyspepsia, indi- 
gestion, kidney and liver troubles, headache, 
and all other diseases which grow out of sick 
and clogged bowels. One small dose a day will 
cure any case, light or bad. It is not a patent 
medicine. The full list of ingredients goes with 
every package, with explanation of their ac- 
tion. It costs nothing totry it, A free sample 
botjle ior the asking. Verna) Remedy Co., 52 
Seneca Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

All leading druggists sell it. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Lewiston District 
Baldwin and Hiram. — Rev. F. H. Nelson did 
this people an excellent service for three years, 
and they were reluctant to part with him and 
his estimable wife ; but Rev. J. M. Potter is tak 
ing up the work as if he had been accustomed 
to it for years. Mr. Potter came to us from 
Drew Seminary last spring. He is a native of 
Maine. It is a large and heavy charge, but he 
likes the people and the work. He needs a 
orse and a wife. (This is no advertisement ; 
is perfectly competent to look out for him- 
self !) 


South Paris. — Key. A. W. Pottle is on his 
fourth year, and it promises to be as pleasant 
and fruitful as any of the past. He keeps young 
and fresh in heartand mind. He has recently 
made large and valuable additions to his 
library. Let young ministers take note. In 
eburch repairs $225 have been spent. A fine 
kitchen has been finished, and the ladies’ parlor 
touched up. This makes $1,600 for improve- 
ments during the present pastorate. Dr. Buck 
is tbe efficient Sunday-school superintendent 
and Epworth League president. Tne Home De- 
partmentand Cradie Roll are prospering. The 
class-meetings are well attended, and this is 
true of all the services. All bills are paid to 
date. 

Norway. — Rev. B. F. Fickett and wife were 
quite positive in their judgment that three 
years were longenough for one pastorate; but 
the people were decidedly of a different opin- 
ion. It looks as if the people were right. Here 
are some of the reasons for our conclusion: The 
pastor and his wife aggregated 825 calls up to 
July 10 (sbe was a little abead). For new libra- 
ry books for the Sunday-school $50 bas been 
expended. There are three classes, with an ay- 
erage atiendance of 60 at the meetings. The 
League is growing in membership, and the 
Juniors are doing finely under the care of Mrs. 
Fickett. The church isshining in a new coat 
of paint. Mr. Fickett was wanted elsewhere, 
but he was also wanted at Norway. 


Mechanic Falis and Minot.— We were with 
this people on a very rainy day (July 19), but 
as the Baptists bad no servicer, notwithstand- 
ing they do nat believe either in sprinkling or 
pouring, enough came in to swell our congre- 
gationto40. The pastor was on his vacation, 
but we heard excellent reports on all lines, 


Ozxfordand Weilchville.— We were with this 
people on the evening of this rainy Sunday, 
and though the weather continued favorable to 
swelling things, the congregation did not swell 
to any great dimensions. But we had a pleas- 
aniservice. The people here think they have 
one of the ablest preachers in the Conference — 
and he is not in the Conference. He expects to 
join next spring. 


Bath, Wesley Church. — Nothing is done ina 
slipshod or careless manner where Rev. D. B. 
Holt is in charge. All moves finely. A. A. 
Morse, who bas recently resigned as Sunday- 
school superintendent, had served for more 
than thirty years. Very complimentary reso- 
lutions were passed and spread upon the rec- 
ords of the quarterly conference. When he 
first became superintendent, Dr. J. R. Day was 
the pastor. (Mayor Hyde is a son-in-law of 
Mr. Morse.) In May the Sunday-schoo) aver- 
age was 151, and in June 143. The preaching 
vervice bas an average attendance of 200. The 
pastor had made 200 calls up to July 16. The 
League is doing work on all lines. Under its 
auspices a fine John Wesley Bicentenary sery- 
ice was held, Rev. H. Hewitt giving the ad- 
dress. Mrs. Holt is the efficient teacher of the 
primary class. Mr. Holt has frequent calls for 
special service. H, A. Duncan has recovered 
from a critical illness. Robert Jackson, for 
thirty years, or more, @ class-leader and jan- 
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itor, a devout man and fullof the Holy Ghost, 
has recently been called home. 


Bath, Beacon St.— Everything is moving 
beautifully except the finances. For years 
there has been serious talk of a decrease in the 
salary, and now it has come; but all hope that 
this will be only a temporary necessity. 

West Bath. — Rev. H. Hewitt enjoys his out- 
appointment; and it is hoped that, as the 
chureb property is now in fine condition, the 
charge can do more for the pastor. 

Yarmouth. —Mrs. Brooks, ‘the pastor’s wife, 
and little Dwight have hovered near the border- 
land since Corference, but both are now in 
good health. A roomy and convenient house, 
situated next to the church, bas been pur- 
chased by one of the trustees to be used for a 
parsonage, ani to be sold when the trustees are 
ready to buy. Rev. C. A. Brooks and family 
are pleasantly settled in this new home. 
During the sickness of the family Kev. J. W. 
Jordan, of Yarmouth, and Rev. Nelson Spring- 
er,of West Bethel, preached tor him. The class- 
meetings have an aggregate attendance of 50. 
League and Sunday-school are doing well. Mr. 
Brooks is the only man in Conference who is 
on his seventh year. 


Cumberland and Falmouth.— This charge has 
forwarded $10 for Church Aid. If all the 
charges in the Conference would do as well, the 
West End Church would get a splendid lift. 
This parsonage bas a well, but the pump does 
not work well. All except the pump is moving 
well. 


Conway, N. H.— Rev. T. P. Baker was enjoy- 
ing a few weeks’ vacation among friends in 
New Brunswick when we visited the charge. 
Beulah Camp-meeting was in session, and this 
was a great delight. Mr, Baker is the only man 
in the Conference who is on his sixth year. 
What I have said in former notes about his 
work and popularity could be repeated with 
em phasis, 


North Conway, NV. H.— Rev. C. lL. Banghart 
was transferred from the East Maine Confer- 
ence. The people think that it is of the Lord. 
Both he and his wife sing and play finely. Mrs. 
Bangbart’s solos are a real attraction. Sheisa 
very efficient worker in the church, especially 
among the children. We expect to report good 
things from this charge. 


Intervale and Bartlett, N. H. — Rev. Geo. C. 
Andrews has tre work well in hand. He has 
called on 79 families, and preaches to about 150 
different persons each Sunday. Two have been 
converted.: Finances are well up. The people 
are much pleased with the appointment. 


Our Camp-meeting. —1 have sent large post- 
ers to the pastors. Will you please post them 
where the oulside people can see them? Our 
own people will receive due and repeated notice 
from tbe pulpit — of course they will! Small 
fliers wili be sent later, giving the particulars of 
new features, Those wbo miss the forthcoming 
meeting at East Poland will miss a good thing, 
we think. A. 8. L. 
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Bucksport District 

Brewer,—Tbe cornerstone laying — post- 
poned on account of rain, and finally held in 
the rain — proved to be a great generator of en- 
thusiasm for the new stone church now bulid- 
ing in Brewer. That the elaborate service of 
laying the corner-stone (lasting two hours) was 
ipteresting and impressive, is witnessed to by the 
fact that more than three hundred people, mostly 
standing, remained, in spite of the rain, till the 
last word was said. Presiding Elder Hayward 
acted as master of ceremonies, assisted by Rev. 
D. B. Dow, presiding elder of Bangor District, 
and a score of other clergy and church officials. 
Rev. W. J. Yates, Ph.D., late transfer to Pine 
St. Church, Bangor, gave the principal address 
of the day. Dr. Yates’ address was unique, in 
keeping with the occasion — simplicity itself, 
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BEAUTIFUL 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


on the 


ERIE RAILROAD. 


Handsomely illustrated descriptive told- 
er, together with detailed information con- 
cerning the 


Special Excursions 
to Chautauqua Lake at 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


trom July 2 to August 16 may be obtained 
on application to O. W. Jordan, N. E. P. A., 
at the Company’s 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
207 Washington St., Boston. 


Or D. W. Cooxsk, Gen. Pass. Agt., 





New York. 
Lancaster on the Dashua 
CnPsd 1653 CHOAD 


What do people go to Lancaster for * 
Why, there is no other place like it. 


eee 
Send for booklet to 


E. A. DORE, 
LANCASTER INN, 


Lancaster, Mass. 








yet strong, manly, loyal. The gavel used by 
the elder on this occasion was turned from 
a piece of a limb that had to be cut from the 
large elm tree in front of the church lot; it was 
encompassed by two bands of pewter taken 
from the first communion set used by Brewer 
Methodists; andits handle was fashioned from 
a piece of the altar rail of the old church. A 
beautiful silver-plated trowel and handsomely 
trimmed square, plummet and level were used 
in testing and laying the corner-stone. These 
articles are all for sale. A copper box was 
sealed in the presence of the people and bidden 
in a niche in the corner-stbne. It contained 
copies of Z1IoNn’s HERALD, Christian Advocate, 
and local papers, a Methodist Discipline, the 
Conference Minutes, Mayor Higgins’ late ad- 
dress,and various other historical records of 
Brewer Methodism, together with a program of 
the day and a paper-weight picture of Kev. E. 
H. Boyoton and his faithful wife, who, be de- 
clared on that occasion, was the only womau 
he ever loved. The climax of enthusiasm was 
reached when Mr. Boynton, in a masterly and 
characteristic address, told the people what 
bad been and was going to be done by and for 
Brewer Methodism. His soul was keyed up to 
high pitch. The people laughed and cried. 
One of four very old ladies who had been giveu 
special seats, said: ‘“l’m awfully wet, but | 
don’t careif lam. It’s worth it.” That night, 
when at the Epworth League rally and lawn 
social, Mr. Boynton was obliged to hustle out 
bis horse and hurry to Bangor to secure five ex- 
tra gallons of ice cream, “ thatevery one might 
have a little,” it looked as though the new stone 
church was on the hearts of the people. Brewer 
Methodists are magnificent givers, but they 
will need great encouragement from outside in 
order to carry through this splendid enter prise 
Let every friend of Brewer, and every lover o 
its devoted pastor, contribute generously, and 
at once. 


Swan’s Island. — Money in the treasury, as 
usual. The pastor is paid every Monday. The 
elder was paid here the largest sum be has re- 
seived from any one point at one time, with 
one exception. [t rained all day Sunday, but 
we tarried and went fishing and gave them a 
week-night service. The quarterly conference 
voted to place $2,000 insurance on the church 
property with the Church Insurance Society. 
Since our last visit $35 have been expended ip 
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im provements. The people are in good spirits. 


Stonington and South Deer Isle. — We reached 
Stonington on Friday, July 24, and were as- 
signed to the home of W. 8. Thurlow for enter- 
tainmeot. On Saturday Mr. Thurlow engaged 
«a jolly old tar” to take a company of us out 
in his fine lobster smack to try for cod and had- 
dock and enjoy a clambake. We always en- 
joyed clams, but those excelled them all. Rev. 
Horace Hassell, our pastor at Dexter, was in 
the company. We also bad him with us at all 
three of our services on Sunday. Mr. Wm. 
Smith, now ot Bangor, but still a trustee of our 
church at Stonington, was present Suaday. and 
added much to our pleasure at the quarterly 
conference. South Deer Isle seemed hungry for 
the Gospel. Rev. Joseph Jackson will come to 
Stonington and South Deer Isle for awhile, and 
Rev. J. B. Aldrich from New Hampshire will 
care for Swau’s Island. 


Exhortation. — Now, Brothers: Our camp- 
meeting will soon be here (Aug. 2528). The new 
auditorium will be dedicated Sunday afternoun, 
Aug. 23. Let us plan for a great meeting. Make 
the burden of Sunday, Aug. 23, a preparation 
for camp-meeting week. Make your people feel 
that when they go through that gate to the 
grounds it is not to visit, but to come before 
God for the enduement with power from on 
high. Talk the meeting up. Pray for it, and 
come ready to preach, or exhort, or anything 
else God wants, and we shall have victory. 
May the Lord pour His Spirit upon us! 

FRANK LESLIE. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Weirs Camp meeting will be held, Aug. 17-22, 
and promises to be one of the best in years. A 
fine program 1s prepared. Dr. Leonard and 
Dr. L. B. Bates are down for Thursday. Wednes- 
day will be Epworth League day, and will be 
evargeligtic in nature, an excellent program 
having been planned. Rev. J. A. Bowler will 
give a chalk talk each day to the children. 
Excellent music will be provided by A. L. 
Smith, director. Let all the people plan to 
come, Come early, and stay through! Im- 
provements on some of the society houses are 
in progress. 

Franklin Falis.— The net gain in member- 
Ship the past quarter is 19. Class-meetings are 
very largely attended, and certainly not ex- 
celled in the Conference. Extensive plans for 
League work during the coming fall and winter 
are now being matured. The finances are in 
the best condition in the history of the church. 
Rev. E. C. E. Dorion is never idle. 


Woodsville. — A few Sundays ago 4 were bap- 
tized. Ata recent meeting 6 were received into 
the Epworth League. The Literary and Social 
departments are finely worked. A lawn party 
at Maple Grove, under the auspices of these 
two departments, proved a great success and 
reflected credit on those having tne matter in 
hand. The grove was decorated with lanterns 
and flag*, making a beautiful sight. Words of 
welcome were spoken to the other Leagues and 
a Christian Endeavor Soviety present by spe- 
cial invitation, and these were responded to by 
the presidents of the societies. A fine literary 
and musical program, consisting of readings, 
duets, solos, and charades, was enjoyed. Ice- 
cream and cake were served aud a social time 
enjoyed. We believe in the communion of 
Saints among Kpworth Leaguers. Mr, Marston 
and family did everything possible to help this 
people to have a good time in their beautiful 
grove. A very large attendance was evident. 


Bethlehem. — The work here is in a flourish- 
ing condition. Rev. William Ramsden and 
people are united and bappy in the work. At 
tne last communion service 8 were baptized, 2 
were received on probation, 2 were received 
into fall connection, and 1 by letter into the 
chureh, 


North Haverhill. — The work in this church is 
promising. Not often does one meet a congre- 
gation with so many young men present as did 
this soribe here, July 19,in the evening. Har- 
mony prevails, and finances are in a healthy 
condition. The Sunday-school in both depart- 
ments is flourishing. The primary department 
1s one of the very best. This church feels very 
deeply the loss of one of its best helpers, Mr. M. 
EK. Kimball, who was a constant atiendant and 
a good financial supporter. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
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DEAR MADAM: 
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Please Read 


1s My Free Offer 


Words of Wisdom \o Sufferers from a 








Lady of Notre Dame, Indiana. 





I send free of charge to avery sufferer this great 
Woman n 

tion of my past sufferings and how I permanen 
cured myself. 


You Can Cure Yourself at Home Without the 


Remedy, with full instructions, desecri 








ing danger, pain in the bac 


Aid of a Physician. 





It costs nothing to try this remedy once, and if 
you desire to continue its use, it will cost. you = 
twelve cents a week. It does not interfere wi 

our work or occupation. 

ll other sufferers of it; thatisalllask. It cures 
everybody, youns or old. 

If you fee 


I have nothing to sell. 


bearing down oe as from approach- 
and bowels, creeping 


feeling in the spine, a desire to cry, hot flashes and faintness, or if you are suffering from any 


s0-cal.ed female complaint, then write to Mrs. M, 


Notre Dame, Ind., for her free 


treatment and full instructions. Like myself thousands have been cured by it. I send itin 


2 plain envelope. 
rs and 


Daughters will learn of a simple family remedy, which | pr apd and thoroughly 
e unpleasantness 


cures female complaints of every nature. It saves worry and expense and th 

having to reveal your conditionto others. Vigor, health and happiness result from its use. 
Wherever you live I can refer you to well-known ladies in your neigaborhood, who know and 

will pm tA anes Hn en ne ee oe all troubles peculiar to their sex, strengthens the i 
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ciety has closed the most successful year in its 
history. This society is a great help to the 
church. 


Lisbon. — Children’s Day was a great day with 
this people. Preaching, music, concert, are re- 
ported the bert. Rev. 0. N. Tilton is preaching 
a series of Sunday evening sermons on very 
practical themes, and is drawing large num- 
bers of people to hear them. Kverything indi. 
cates that this is the right man for this church. 


Bow and Bow Milis. — Repuirs have been 
made on the parsonage in the way of shingling, 
paper, and paint, at a cost of $27. The men of 
the parish came together and did the shingling, 
and the pastor, Rey. E. N. Larmour, painted 
both inside and out and papered. The pastor 
bas proved an eapert in killing woodchucka, 
and in consequence he has a very fine garden. 
July 4, the two Sunday-schools of these church- 
es carried out a well-arranged program of liter- 
ary work anda bail game. The Sunday-school 
hada candy table and cleared nearly $20. The 
work is going well here, and Mr. Larmour is 
happy. 

Personal. — Rev. R. E. Thompson, secretary 
of the Carroll County Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, has published a fine and comprehensive 
report of the Sunday-school work in the county, 
and of the result of tbe convention. Heis prov- 
ing a useful man in this work. The Sandwich 
Church, of which he is pastor, is prospering un- 
der his leadership. 


Monroe and North Monroe. — Everything is 
prospering here. We bear many pleasant 
things said about Rev. G. B. Goodrich. A very 
large number of calls bave been made this year 
so far. Asa preacher his logical and unique 
style is very entertaining. Excellent congrega- 
tions greeted us on July 26, and a most interest- 
ing social service was held in the evening. The 
little new-comer of a few months at the parson- 
age isa “ daisy,” even if he bas not appeared in 
the HERALD “ Chain” yet. C. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Norwich District 


“Scriptum” is rusticating amid tne balmy 
breezes and delightfal fellowships of Williman- 
tic camp-ground. Until Sept.lall correspond- 
ence for the district news should be sent to 
him at this point. It will be a matter of con- 
venience to him if brethren sending money for 
Year Books will, during the month of August, 
make their money orders payable at Williman- 
tic. Extra copies of the Year Book may still be 
bad on application as above. 

ScRIPTUM. 


Brockton and Vicinity 


Brockton, Central. — During the absence of the 
pastor the work is being ably supplied and tbe 
congregations are large. On July 26 Rev. Dr. 
Frank P. Parkin occupied the pulpit. Dr. Par- 
kin was pastor of this church for five years, 





from 1894-1899, and the memory of those years is 
fresh in the minds of many. He found a ready 
welcome in this city, where he has a host of 
friends. Dr. A. B. Kendig preached on Aug. 2 
He has been prominent in the New England 
Conference and in Brooklyn, and to have him 
here for a short time is a privilege which many 
are enjoying. 

Brockton, Franklin St. — Rev. A. W. C. Ander- 
son, the pastor, and his family are enjoying @ 
month’s vacation with friends in New Jersey. 
Mr. Anderson has done good work here, and 
their many friends will heartily welcome their 
return. 


North Easton.— The church here is com pleting 
arrangements for extensive improvements in 
the near future. The necessary amount to 
cover the expenses of the improvement is 
almost all provided for, and soon this pew Old 
Square Top church will be refrescoed and made 
attractive in various other ways. Rev. P. M. 
Vinton, the pastor, is ably conducting the work 
here. M. 


New Bedford District 

Provincetown, Centenary. — Tbe work of this 
cburch is going on well. One man has recently 
professed faith in Christ,and 4 children were 
baptized on Children’s Day. The attendance 
upon prayer and class-meeting is unusually 
large, and the services are spiritual and he! pful. 
On Sunday evening, July 19, Rev. and Mrs. L. H. 
Massey, the pastor and wife, welcomed another 
son to their family circle. The mother and child 
are doing well. 


Provincetown, Centre Church. — Rey. Edward 
B. Hinckley, whose death took place on July 20, 
will be greatly missed by this church, for he had 
worshiped with this people since he was obliged 
to retire from active service ou account of Ill 
health some forty years ago. Rev. Mesers. Wil- 
kinson, Fox, and Hinckley — all from the New 
Bedford District — have been crowned since 
Conference, and all of them were very worthy 
ministers of the Gospel. MELIOR. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Johnsbury District 


Barton has a plan to excuse her pastor from 
Sunday work through July and August, in 
order to conserve his strength and secure better 
services during the other months of the year. 
Various supplies will take the pulpit for those 
weeks — Dr. M. V. B. Knox for a part of the 
time. Dr. Knox is rendering very efficient 
service in all that region this season, The 
church at Barton has long enjoyed special gains 
in membership and influence by the incoming 
of operatives in the “* Peerless Manufactory "of 
that place. More recently the help engaged 
have been Catholic, and our church is not 
strengthened as before, A fine Catholic Churck 
has been dedicated here during the summer. 


Trasbury. — Dr. Knox has ministered here 
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several weeks during the pastor’s long prostra- 
tion, Mweh to the delight and profit of the con 
gregation. Rev. J. E. Knapp 18 slowly improv- 
ing, and is now able to leave his room for a 
little. The wound bas not completely healed, 
but on some accounts the physicians deem this 
favorable, and they look confidently to full 
healing. Many friends of Mr. Knapp have 
shown their sympatby with him in a practical 
fashion, notafew of them outside our church, 
and many outside any church. An old soldier 
recently sent him a cash gift, saying: * I know 
how to appreciate your loss, as I have been 
without a leg forty years; but Uncle Sam has 
done well by me, recently increasing my pen- 
sion, and I wish to share with you.” The family 
all have a very grateful sense of the universal 
and untiring kindness of all their neighbors 
and associates, and declare that nowhere on the 
round earth could such trials haye been made 
easier than they have been by the thoughtful- 
ness of the people of Irasburg. 


Newport Centre is prospering this season. 
Recently 8 were baptized by immersion, 1 re- 
ceived on probation, and 2 in full connection. 
A new communion set has been secured on the 
plan of individual cups. Tbe pastor expresses 
his gratification with this plan,as he has tbe 
clearest right to do, however much he may 
differ from the presiding elder in that particu- 
iar. The latter functionary reserves his fire for 
shorter range. 

The work at Jroy taken up in connection with 
this charge this year, is promising, and special 
services for September are projected under 
the leadership of A. M. Walker, the “ Chalk 
Talker.” 


Peacham has had a midsummer revival of 
very marked extent, some reports putting the 
number of seekers as high as75. It is certain 
that for six weeks large gatherings have been 
held almost every evening, and very gracious 
manifestations of saving power have been re- 
vealed. The Misses Avery and Bryant go fora 
brief, well-earned rest among friends in West- 
field, Mass. Such a work of refreshing ought to 
give permanent strength to the weuk and often 
disheartened laborers at Peacham. A very 
painful episode connected with this campaign 
was the severe “trip” whicb Rev. D. C. 
Thatcher experienced while aiding the pastor. 
On July 15 he preached toa large company at 
Peacham, and the day following aided in pas- 
toral calling and personal work for winning 
men, Late in the afternoon he returned to the 
parsonage, and while resting in an ecasy-chair a 
sudden rush of blood from the lung almost 
strangled him. Repeated hemorrhages contin- 
ued for some days, greatly reducing his strength 
and occasioning intense solicitude on the 
part of his friends. Present reports indicate 
marked improvement in his condition, with 
strong hopes of speedy restoration. He will 
soon get away for rest and recuperation. 
There is a debate between a resort on the Maine 
Coast, Ocean Park, and the hills of Moretown, 
Vt. The elder has voted for Moretown. 


Groton is yielding constautly to the sway of 
Rev. A. J. Hough. Indeed, he is becoming al- 
most autocratic or Omnipotent, so to speak. 
At least, be speaks, and it is done. The horse- 
sheds, which furnished for years such an inter- 
esting view from the front windows of the par- 
sonage, have been removed, and a =-w finish 
put upon the remaining ones. anything to 
break the monotony, and cause a rustle, Alfred 
says, There is, however, a good strong life in 
the work at Groton, though things about town 
sometimes seem a little sleepy. Few churches 
are doing better, and there is a disposition to 
improve yet further. The Junior League is a 
record breaker for its size,and is all the time 
gaining. 


Marshfield and all surrounding communities 
were greatly shocked, op Monday, the 27th, to 
learn that the body of Mr. A. N. Bliss, a promi- 
nent steward at Marshfield, was found in the 
water tub at bis barn. He resided on a fine 
farm in Calais, just on the Marshfield border, 
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was & man near fifty years, a graduate of Mich- 
igan University, and one of the most cultured 
men in Vermont. 
courses in several leading institutions, was for 
a good number of years @ local preacher, and a 
man of no ordinary pulpit ability. He was 
rated as one of the wealthiest farmers in his 
town, progressive and prosperous. He was 
generous in his support of the church, and of 
unquestioned integrity and godliness. His sad 
demise seems most mysterious. He leaves a 
wife and five children. 


Reminiscent. — The presiding elder and wife 
spent a recent Sunday togetber at Plainfield, 
their old home town — the first such privilege in 
many years. Mrs. Sherburn attended service at 
her old church and enjoyed the communion 
with a few who were her associates there more 
than a quarter of a century ago. Your corre- 
spondent will not divulge how he drove over the 
old farm in the midst of a rain-storm, and cast 
reminiscent glances at the huge bowlders in the 
walls, which gave such splendid opportunities 
to test and toughen his thews forty years ago; 
or how he looked up the old naples at whose 
roots he often filled the capacious wooden 
buckets of the old ti:ne, and sometimes tripped 
on the snow-shoes and fell headlong, spilling 
their contents over his body. Delightful sensa- 
tion! It makes him sigh even now. Nor need 
he write of an excarsion for raspberries one hot 
afternoon among the old mountain lots waere 
he used to hunt stray steers fifty years ago, and 
where the berries are still to be found in luxu- 
riant abundance. Wife walked and crawled 
and climbed more than a mile, and then filled 
a fine pail with berries. Say not that the years 
have come when we say, ‘‘I find no pleasure in 
them.” Twenty-seven years have passed since 
I was in the pastorate at Piainfield. The 
population is practieally the same as then, 
the chureh is in better condition, its 
property in better repair, and the Sunday- 
school larger and stronger than then,junder the 
Same superintendent, who 1s nearing a half- 
century of continuous service. Rev. G. H. 
Wright is doing good work on this charge. His 
delightful hospitality we shared for a night. 

J.O. 8. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Southbridge. — On Sunday, July 26, a former 
pastor, Rev. A. R. Nichols, spent the day with 
this church, much to the profit and pleasure of 
the people. He presented the Church Aid cause, 
in the interest of his present charge, and took 
collections at both the morning and evening 
services. Among many other good things done 
during Mr. Nichols’ pastorate, was the remodel- 
ing of the church, the cost of which was paid in 
full before he closed his three years’ pastorate, 
Rev. W. H. Meredith, the pastor, was agreeably 
sarprised,a few weeks ago, when a lady called 
on him and gave him $100 for the Missionary 
Society. It was Miss Rick, of Greenfield, a Uni- 
versalist. The donor was the late Miss Meria 
Rich, ber sister, a non-resideut member of 
Southbridge charge, who verbally expressed 
her desire to give that sum a little while before 
she went up to the church above. Her sister 
promptly fulfilled the desire. Other encourage- 
ments on this charge are reviving interest in 
the class-meeting, at which sixteen were pres- 
ent last Sunday morning, to the great gratifica- 
tion of the leader, Mr. George Voelker, who is 
diligently reading “ The Drillmaster of Metho- 
dism,’’ and finding it a great help to bim in hie 
work. The Junior League has been started up 
again,and bas had an average attendance of 
about twenty. The four Conference collections 
thus far taken show an increase over last year, 
and a deeper spirituality is manifested in the 
week-night prayer-meetings. Southbridge has 
over seven thousand French Catholics, besides 
Irish Roman Catholics, in a population of about 
eleven thousand. The five Protestant churches 
and the large and expensive Y. M.C. A. show 
that the about 2,500 Protestants are well 
provided for. As all of the other four Protest- 
ant churches are to be closed during August, the 
Methodist pastor will postpone his vacation, 
and minister to the people as he did last year, 
when they well filled the Methodist Church, 


Cambridge District 


Hudson. — The Hudson News of July 2% con- 
tained the following item: “In connection 
with the commemoration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of John Wesley, now being ob- 
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served by all denominations throughout the 
Protestant wurld, Rev. A. H. Herrick of the 
Methodist Church has from his own pulpit 
given three very able and instructive sermons 
ou the life and work of that great man. In his 
closing sermon last Sunday Mr. Herrick quoted 
two sonnets written by Rev. Dr. Ela and re- 
cently published in Z1on’s HERALD, Boston.” 


Lynn District 


Asbury Grove—This old camp-ground at 
Hamilton is looking more attractive this year 
than ever. The trees themselves seem to have 
more loveliness than usual, and the grounds 
have been put in excellent condition by the 
labors of the superintendent and his helpers. 
Already five hundred families are on the 
groupds, many of the church cottages being oc- 
cupied. Very few of the cottages remain unreut- 
ed, and yet with so many people the quiet and 
restfulness of the place seem unimpaired. 
Presiding Elder Leonard makes this place his 
headquarters, and several other pastors have 
their families here for the summer. Some sort 
of service or helpful amusement is planned for 
each evening, so that no dullness can come to 
those who must be doing something. Not 
every Summer place boasts a local paper, but 
the Asbury Mentor is issuing its third volume, 
and its semi-monthly numbers contain much 
of interesting local news. Rev. Wm. A. Hag- 
gerty, the chaplain, is looking after the services 
either in person or by exchanges; and, in fact, 
all parts of a well-ordered life seem to be 
thoughtfully arranged for by the Association 
and its helpers. Ww. 


Worcester and Vicinity 


Church Debts.— Asystematic plan for the 
payment of debts on Methodist churches in 
Worcester is being carefully and persistently 
earried out, and within a few years every 
church in the city will be free from eneum- 
brance, Under the leadership of Dr. Brady, the 
debt on Grace Church was, in four yeirs, re- 
duced from $25,000 to $7,000. Soon after Confer- 
ence a gentleman not connected with that 
church offered to take care of $3,500 of the re- 
maining $7,000 if the Grace Church officials 
would handle the balance by the first of July. 
This offer was accepted, and now the entire 
debt on Grace Church is provided for. It is ex- 
pected that collections will be made during the 
remainder of the year, so the edifice can be 
dedicated by March 15. 

Rev. J. W. Fulton is working away at the 
$7,000 debt on the Coral Street property. He has 
the larges! partof $1, 000 in hand now, and is ex- 
pected to raise $2,000 this year. The City Mis- 
sionary and Chureh Extension Society has au- 
thorized him to solicit wherever there is a pros- 
pect of obtaining money. 

Dr. Knowles is grappling with the $8,000 debt 
on the Webster Square Church. He has been 
granted the Church Aid collection from the 
Worcester churches, lt is thought that the debt 
will be reduced $1,000 this year. 

Next year the entire strength of Worcester 
Methodism will be concentrated upon the Coral 
Street and Webster Square debts. In this very 
commendable undertaking a number of Trinity 
men are taking a leading part. They are mod- 
est gentiemen, and do not care to have their 
names mentioned, but their purses are long and 
their hearts are large, and they are quietiy do- 
ing a great deal of good. 


Personal. — The funeral of Mrs. William Pen- 
tecost, whose death at the advanced age of 84 
years has already been noted, took place on 
Monday afternoon, July 20, at the family home, 
65 Eastern Avenue. Dr. James Boyd Brady offi- 
ciated, assisted by Rey. A.S. Gregg. There was 
a large attendance, especially of the members 
of Grace Church, One of the uoteworthy fea- 
tures of Mrs. Pentecost’s life was the faithful- 
ness with which she attended church in her old 
age. In company with her husband she made 
the journey in a carriage to Grace Church as 
regularly as the services came around. This 
was kept up until within a short time of her 
death. 


On Sunday, July 26, the congregation of Trin- 
ity Chureh had the pleasure of again listening 
to Dr, Kendig. 


Swedish Methodists. — As there is a large num- 
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ver of Swedes in Worcester, it is: worthy of more 
than passing mention that considerable is be- 
jog Gone to reach toem by the Swedish Metho- 
dist churebes of the city. A big camp-meeting 
has been planned for at Sterling, beginning 
Thursday, July 30. The meetings will be held 
in the Swedish Tabernacle, and will last a week 
this year in place of four days as in furmer 
years. All the Swedish Methodist churches of 
Worcester will be closed for the week, and some 
of them will not be opened until Aug. 6. In 
arranging for sleeping accommodations on the 
grounds the committee bas rented every avail- 
able church house and cottage, and has even 
tried to obtain the use of the preachers’ cottage 
connected with the main auditorium, The de 
mand for room is unprecedented, and is an in- 
dication of the rising tide of interest in evan- 
gelism. The list of speakers includes: Rev. 
Henry E. Wbyman, seven years pastor of Quin- 
sigamond Church ; Rev. A. P. Kropp, of Sweden, 
acting pastor of Thomas Street Church ; Rev. F. 
O. Logren, pastor of Quinsigamond Church ; 
Rev. John J. Hamilton, pastor of Gardner 
Swedish Chureh; Rev. Alfred Ostlund, pastor 
of the Swedish Church in Springfield ; Rev. Ben- 
edict Nelson, pastor of Battery Swedish Church, 
New York; Rev. Christian Peterson, pastor of 
the Scandinavian Methodist Church; Rev. O. 
W. Agren, pastor of Swedish Church, Lowell; 
and Rey. J. W. Johnson. Unfortunately, one of 
the moving spirits in the camp-meeting, Rev. 
Charles A. Cederberg, pastor of Thomas St. 
Church, will not be able to participate in the 
meeting. He has been sick for three weeks, and 
will now go to Cottage City for a thorough rest. 
Rev. A. P. Kropp will have charge of the church 
until Mr, Cederberg returns, 


Temperance Work.—The Swedish Temper- 
ance Federation is holding open-air meetings 
among the Swedes. Ata service held on Perry 
Hill, Sunday afternoon, July 26, about 350 peo- 
ple were present. Rev. A. P. Kropp was the 
principal speaker. The music of the occasion 
was furnished by the Salvation Army band. A 
large collection was taken up after the meeting, 
which will be used for the campaign this win- 
ter, when a Swedish temperance paper will be 
started. The name of the paper will be e/- 
ormation, and all the money collected this sum- 
mer at the meetings will be used for this pur- 
pose. There will be open-air meetings as long 
as the weather permits, after which they will be 
held at some of the many cburches affiliated in 
the work. The Federation is much stronger 
this year than ever in its history, five new or- 
ganizations having recently joined. 


Old Home Sunday.—The Worcester Tele- 
gram of July 27 gives the following condensed 
and accurate account of the OJ)d Home service 
held in Laurel Street Church on Sunday, July 
26: “" With widely opened doors, Laurel Street 
Methodist Church, perhaps the oldest church of 
its denomination in the city, welcomed nearly 
200 of its present and former members, yester- 
day. Both morning and evening there were 
appropriate Old Home Sunday services. The 
church was decorated with cut flowers and 
potted plants. On the wall behind and above 
the pulpit stand, in large gilt Jetters, was the 
word ‘ Welcome.’ Many people from Trinity 
and Grace Churches, former members of Laurel 
Street,. were present. The mourning service 
occupied just an hour and a half. After the 
reading Of the 28a Psalm, respousively, and the 
doxology and recitation of the Lord’s Prayer in 
concert, the choir sang an anthem. A prayer 
by tne pastor, Rev. A. 8S. Gregg, was responded 
to by asoprano solo by Miss bhizzie Bout well. 
Later H. G. Humphreys, tenor, sang a solo, 
Mr. Gregg preached on ‘Vid Homes and Other 
Homes.’ The evening service was arranged on 
lines similar to thatof the morning. The pas- 
tor tuok for his topic, ‘ Universalism: True and 
Falise.’” 

Tent Meetings.— The Ministerial League of 
Worcester, of which the Methodist ministers 
are active members, is nolding tent meetings 
al tbe corner of Orchard and Belmont Streets. 
Pastors and workers from the various city 
churches co-operate in the services. Rey. Vr. 
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A./C, Thompson is the manager of the cam- 
paign. Much of the money needed for ex- 
penses was obtained in advance from business 
men and the churches, There are a number of 
densely populated districts in the city which 
are not being reached by the regular church 
work, and will probably remain untouched 
until either tent or other outdoor meetings are 
held in their midst. A. 8. G. 


Springfield District 


South Deerfield. — Rev. ©. E. Flint was sent to 
this charge about six weeks ago. He came from 
the Vermont Conference, to be pear a deaf 
daughter who will attend school at Northamp- 
ton, Work bas picked up wonderfully. Con- 
gregations are on the increase, and the people 
are looking for a time of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord soon. Sunday evening, 
July 26, at a service conducted by the Wide- 
awake class of Northampton, the church was 
filled ; and some fifty who were unable to find 
seats, together with some in teams, clustered 
outside near the door. 


Personals.— The presiding elder, Rev. W. G. 
Richardson, is enjoying merited rest at Centre 
Marsbfield, where, as we understand, he is 
accustomed to spend his summer vacations. 


Rev. O. R. Miller, fleld secretary of the Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, is pressing the work 
of the bureau vigorously during the warm 
weather, invading the territory of congressmen 
whose votes he desires to secure for the passage 
of important reform legislation at the ap 
proaching session of Congress. By awakening 
a strong public sentiment and securing the 
active interest of men of influence in certain 
cougressional districts, it becomes easier and 
sometimes even necessary for congressmen to 
get down from the fence and vote straight on 
questions of moral reform. Ona recent Sunday 
Mr. Miller gave an address at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Clarksburg, W. Va., on 
“Moral Victories, Won and Waiting,’ and 
addressed the Epworth League in the evening 
upon “ Individual Work.” 


Camp-meeting. — The annual camp-meeting 
of the Springfield District, to be held at Laure! 
Parks, Northampton, August 24-30, bids fair to be 
the best ever held on these grounds. After con- 
ference with his brethren and much prayer 
upon the subject, the presiding elder, Rev. W. 
G. Richardson, has made the following an- 
nouncement’: The 9 o’clock hour is to be given 
up to the Epworth League for meetings for the 
deepening of the spiritua) life, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. E. P. Telford, of England. At 10.30 
A. M. sermons will be preached upon the great 
truths, God, Christ Jesus, the Holy Spirit, Sin, 
and Salvation, by the following preachers of the 
district : Revs. W. A. Wood, Charlies F. Rice, 
W. M. Crawford, Albert Beal, J. W. Stephan, 
and E.M. Antrim. Mrs. Annie E. Smiley, su- 
perintendentat the Junior League of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, will conduct the chil- 
dren's meeting, daily, at lo’clock. At 3o0’clock 
the afternoon sermon will be preached by 
brethren of the district, as follows: Tuesday, 
Rev. Ora S. Gray ; Wednesday, Rev. C. O. Ford; 
Thursday, Rev. W. R. Newhall, UD. D.; and Sat- 
urday, Rev. J. P. Kennedy. On Friday after- 
noon Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., will give a mis- 
sionary address. The evening hour is given to 
Evangelist Telford throughout the eatire meet- 
ing. Sunday will be a great day. The presiding 
elder will conduct a love-feast at 9 o'clock, Rev. 
Charlies E. Davis will preach at 10.30, and Dr. 8. 
F. Upham at 2.15 o'clock. Dr. George M. Smiley 
will also preach at an hour of the week not yet 
announced. The ministerial quartet, consist- 
ing of Revs. E. V. Hinchliffe, J. A. Betcher, 
F. H. Wheeler and A. L. Howe, will lead the 
singing. What better feast could be provided ? 
W hen it is remembered that Evangelist Telford 
will preach at the park three times on the Sun- 
day before camp-meeting, at 10.30, 8 and 7 
o’clocs, it would seem that the wheels should 
be moving by the time of the first regular serv: 
ice on Monday evening. This program is tenta- 
tive, but will probably be followed quite closely. 


Let the Methodists «f the Connecticat Valley 
and the entire district &rouse thems+lves for 
this glorious meeting! Lome with your 
tamilies, bring your unconverted friends, and 
prove th» t the day of camp meetings is not 
past, but that this is the day of God’s power. 


F, M. E. 





All mothers of daughters should write to Mrs. 
M. Summers, Notre Dame, Ind., for a free copy 
of ber “ advice to Mothers.” See ad.iu this 
paper. . 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up a broken down 
System. It begins its work right; that is,on the 
blood. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 








Richmond, Me., Camp-meeting, Aug. 7-17 
Littleton Camp- meeting, Aug. 8-23 
East Livermore Camp meeting, Aug. 14-24 
Allen Camp-meeting at Strong, Aug. 16-23 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-23 
Bunker Hill Camp-meeting, Aug. 16 23 


Annual Convention of Norwich Dist. Ep. League 


at Willimantic Camp-ground, Aug. 17 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Weirs, N. H., Aug. 17-22 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-25 
Claremont Junction Camp. meeting, Aug. 17 2 
Augusta Dist. Stewards’ Mtg., |p m., at 

East Livermore Camp-ground, Aug. 19 
Sterling Ep, League Assembly, Aug. 19 22 
Ithiel Falls Camp meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 21-31 
Dover Dist. Camp-mneeting, Hedding, N. H,, Aug. 23-29 
Wilmot Camp meeting, Aug, 24-28 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting, Vt., Aug. 4-2? 
Sterling Cam p- meeting, Aug. 24.29 
Nobleboro Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-29 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Ang. 24.30 
Laurel Park Camp- meeting, Aug. 24-30 
Empire Grove Camp- meeting at East Po- 

land, Me., Aug. 24-31 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-31 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Vt., Aug. 2431 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 25-28 
Lewiston Dist. Ep. League Cabinet Mtg. at 

Empire Grove Camp-ground, Aug. 27 


Northport Camp meeting, Aug. 31-Sept, 5 

Asbury Grove Camp meeting, Hamilton, 
Mass., 

Groveton Camp-meeting, 


Aug. 31 Sept. 7 
Sept. 7-12 





SPECIAL NOTICE. — The Branch Headguar- 
ters of the W. F. M. S., Room 16, 36 Bromfield 
St., will be closed during the entire month of 
August. JULIA F. SMALL. 





DEDICATION AT SOUTH WORTHINGTON. 
— The dedication of the vestry at South Worth- 
ington, Mass.,and opening of the new parson- 
age will take place Tuesday, Aug. ll. Sbort 
talks by doctors, lawyers, politicians, editors 
and ministers. The dedication will occur at 8 
p.m. All former pastors are requested to be 
present. The public is invited. 

GEo, R. Moopy, Pastor. 

PORTLAND DEACONESS HOME. —A friend 
of the Deaconess Home in Portiand, Maine, has 
left it a legacy of $600. Let others, who want to 
do some good with their money, do likewise. It 
will be necessary in the near future to have a 
“ Home of our very own.” Let us start a fund. 
Silver ware, table linen, towels, etc., are very 
much needed. Miss Rosa Santee has returned 
after a long leave of absence on account of her 
mother’s sickness. She enters on her new duties 
as Conference deaconess by going to North An- 
son Camp-meeting to conduct the children’s 
and young peopie’s meetings, 





A. M. O. 


ATTENTION — MAINE OONFERENCE 
W.H. M.S.— The annual rally of the W. H. 
M. 8. will be held at Old Orchard, Me., Aag. l4. 
Sessions at 2.30 and 7.30. If pleasant, the meet- 
ing will be held in the grove ; if not, at the Tab- 
ernacie. In the afternoon one hour will be de- 
voted to deaconess work, with Miss Rosa San- 
tee and otber workers present. Mrs. F. B. 
Clark will give an address, Come, and bring a 
basket lunchand cup. At the ciose of the after- 
noon meeting the Conference executive board 
will have a business meeting. 


(Mrs.) ANNA M. UNSTOTT, Conf. Cor. Sec. 








Strengthening and Nourishing 


Horsford’s A:id Phosphate, a Tonic that 
strenpgtheos and invigorates permanently. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS of PRAISE 


et the rice & Songs “ult all the eople 
25 cents percopy. 270s0ngs, new and familiar. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago 











Sound Investments. 


Guaranteed first mortgage gold bonds pay- 
ing 5 per cent. net. Fully secured stocks guar- 
anteed interest 7 per cent. We buy, sell and 
exchange securities of Known merit. W hole 
issues. of bonds purchased. Speciality, divi- 
dend paying industrials. 


ANDREW A. MEYER & Co., 
__ 74 and 75 Equitable Buliding, Boston. 








OBITUARIES 


At that dim mysterious hour of peace, 
That dawn of death in which tears must cease, 
Ere we _ from the faintly moaning Sea 
To the Haven that shineth glad and free, 
Still Love will pray from tbat shadowy Sea, 
“ Save, Master, the souls that sail with me!”’ 


pod pe us peace at the last they say, 

And more than all for which Love can pray ; 
Will He send a sweet Angel to say to me, 

“ Go in peace to the Land of the joyful and free, 
For God hatb given this day to thee 
The souls thou hast prayed for steadfastly ? 


** Go in peace this day to the Haven wide ; 
Thou sbalt see His face and be satisfied ; 
Thou sbalt know His heart and rest in Him 
Ww — peace that passeth thy knowledge 
nmn— 
Not for thyself alone, but for all 
Thy heart hath yearned for, great and small. 


** And some shall enter the Haven wide 
Full-sail, op the breast of a giorious tide ; 
And some shal] come 
Tw our golden Home 
Sore battered aid spent from an angry sea ; 
But thine heart shail count them, one by one, 
And leap for joy as they greet the Sun, 
Till God hath gathered them ali to thee.” 


— B. M. 

Stevenson. — ln the long list of prominent 
Methodist preachers who have died in Los An- 
geles, California, in recent years, the name of 
Rev. William Stevenson, D. D., is conspicuous. 
Born July 20, 1821,in Philadelphia, Pa., he was 
educated in that city and at Asbury University, 
Greencastle, Indiana, when Rev. Dr. William 
C, Larrabee was president, and Rev. Dr. Benja- 
min F. Tefft was professor of ancient languages. 
Of these revered teachers, who had previously 
done heroic work at Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, Kent’s Hill, Maine, be often spoke in ap- 
preciative terms. Converted in early life, he 
began preaching at Springfield, Illinois, in 1846, 
where Abraham Lincoln was one of his con- 
stant hearers. Among his boyhood friends in 
Philadelphia was Dr. Abel Stevens, who 
preached his first sermon in the parlor of Dr. 
Stevenson's father. 

Dr. Stevenson was a preacher of the old 
school, mighty in faith and prayer, and in 
many respects bore a striking resemblance to 
the late beloved “‘Camp-meeting John Allen,” 
of the Maine Conference. He possessed a meek 
and quiet spirit, was always pleasant and cheer- 
ful, and had an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes 
and Scriptural quotations. He was a traveling 
preacher for fifty-six years without a breat. 
At the last session of the Southern California 
Confereuce, in September, 1902, in great sorrow 
he retired, at his own request, to the superan- 
nuated ranks because of failing eyesight. But 
he was not long to remain among the superan- 
nuates. After a brief illness of two weeks with 
pneumonia, he was translated, Nov. 10, 1902. 
His last utterance was: “I have nothing to 
fear. The Lord is with me.” 

Among the expressions of his brethren at his 
funeral were: “ The incomparable orator of vur 
Conference.” “ His interpretation of the Holy 
Seriptures was comprehensive and luminous.”’ 
“The knighbt-errant of salvation, he has left a 
splendid and fragrant memory.” “ Every day 
he took long draughts from the river of the 
water of life.” “One of the rarest of men.” 
“One of the eternal sons of God.” “I have 
known him more than a quarter of a century.” 
“He recommended me to the Conference.” 
* Allthese years I have known him, not inti- 
mately, but admiringly.” “He was a man of 
the Uartwright and Finley type.” ‘* Where 
there was evangelistic work, his white plume 
was in the centie of the battle.” ‘ There were 


R-U-P-T-U-R-E 
HYDROCELE 


VARICOCELE and PILES 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, specialist of 35 years’ experience 
#8 King St., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
information call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays; from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 
He is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
comfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
this paper. The Doctor’s post-office address is 
Lock Box 2315, Boston, Mass 

a@- THIS CARD APPEARS EVERY OTHER WEEK. 
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strength and beauty in his sermons.” ‘His 
pulpit excellence was only exceeded by his 
Christian manhood.” This sheaf of wheat isa 
perfect symbol of the man. When he arrived 
at the gate, it must have been announced: * Dr. 
Stevenson has come.” We shal) hold his mem- 
ory with great tenderness and affection. 
JAMES F, BLUNT. 


Weeks. — Mrs. Syivia F. Weeks, after long and 
patient suffering, was valled to her heavenly 
home, April 27, 1903. 

A daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Galicor, of 
Provincetown, she was educated in the schools 
of her town, and on Dec, 11, thirty-three years 
ago, became the wife of Oapt. Kdward Q. 
Weeks, of Provincetown, where she has since 
resided. Some ten years ago, they suffered the 
loss of their only child in his twenty-first 
year. 

In 1864 Mrs. Weeks was received into full con- 
rection in Centenary Methodist Episcopal 
Church by Rev. J. F. Sheffield, at that time the 
pastor. 

The funeral service was conducted by Rev. 
L. H. Massey, her pastor,in the presence of a 
large circle of friends. To Captain Weeks, who 
had so tenderly nursed his wife fur long, weary 
months, we extend our fullest sympathy in the 
great loss he bas sustained. May he at last 
meet bis loved ones on the happy, eternal 
shore! 

L. H. MASSEY. 


Hartwell. — Another one of the “ old guard,” 
the grand army of the church, one who had 
been a member of Trinity Church, Springfield, 
for over forty years, was promoted on July ll, 
1908, when Mr. Henry A. Hartwell died, of 
Bright’s disease, at his home on Walnut St. He 
was born Dec. 12, 1820, at Concord, one of a 
family of ten, of whom but one, Abby M. Hart- 
well, survives him. 

Trinity Church is poorer, but heaven is richer, 
since Mr. Hartwell’s decease. Never very 
rugged, he was still able to work up to within 
three weeks of his passing away. Having joined 
the church when a young man, he war to be 
found at service regularly every Sunday that 
his health would permit, always sitting in one 
pew, which he and his wife have occupied ever 
since Trinity Church was built. He never dis- 
credited the preacher's message by staying 
away. Not a man of words, he nevertheless 
let ,his light shine. The Good Shepherd called 
him, one of His sheep, and ke knew the Shep- 
herd’s voice and followed Him to greener pas- 
tures and a fairer fold thau any eartb has 
known. “ Father, I will that they whom Thou 
hast given Me be with Me where lam.” 

Kind, faithful aud trne in his home and Chris- 
tinn life, his widow and his church mourn their 
loss, but would not selfishly wish him back. 
Besides the sister, Abbie M. Hartwell, his wife, 
Mrs. Frances A. Cooley Hartwell, survives him, 
two children having preceded him to their 
heavenly home. 

EUGENE M. ANTRIM, 


Colburn. — Mrs. Almeda Colburn, a faithful 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
widow of tne late Horace Colburn, died in 
Windsor, Me., at the home of her youngest son, 
Frank B. Colburn, aged 8? years, 7 months. 

Mrs. Colburn was born in North Pittston, but 
passed some of her girlhood and all her mar- 
ried life in Windsor. Wherever she went she 
was a peacemaker indeed. Her quiet life and 
careful speech will be long remembered by 
those who knew her. As long as possible she 
was a constant attendant upon the means of 
grace. As the years multiplied a growing deaf- 
ness made it hard for her to understand, so that 
she was seldom seen at a public gathering, yet 
her interest in church and town affairs re- 
mained until the last. She loved her Bible. 
Never will her friends forget the beautiful pic- 
ture as she sat in her armchair at the window, 
just before the twilight hour, reading the 
blessed Book. 

Her last illness, of four weeks’ duration, was 
comparatively painless—a gradual failing of 
bodily powers, while the mind was as clear as 
ever. To the trienis who saw her during that 
time she said: “1am only waiting for the boat- 
man.” All that could be done to render the 
waiting easy was lovingly performed by the 
devoted son and his wife with whom she made 
her home, assisted by the daughter, Mrs. George 
Moody, whose health did not permit her to be 
present all the time, and by other relatives and 
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friends, especially the one to whom she had 
taken a mother’s place for years. 

Four children survive her: one daughter — 
Mrs. George Moody, of Whitefield, Me.—and 
three sons— Francesco, now of Augusta, Me. ; 
Joseph, whose home is in Massachusetts; and 
Frank B, of Wiadsor, who lives in the old 
home. Not only her children, but many 
others, “rise up and call her blessed.”” Grand- 
ma Colburn will be long and lovingly remem- 
bered by us all. 

Cc. W. LOWELL. 


Haynes. — After a period of suffering, lasting 
nineteen months, Mrs. Charles A. Haynes, aged 
63 years, was given her earthly release, July 8, 
1908. 

Converted at a Methodist camp meeting when 
but a girl, she was the means of the conversion 
of him who afterwards became her busband, 
Mr. Charies A. Haynes, with whom she had 
lived a most devoted and delightful married 
life fur thirty-five years. Soon after their con- 
version both husband and wife joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. For more than thirty 
years they have been identified with Trinity 
Church, Springfield, Mass. 

During all ber illness,in which she made a 
most beroic struggle for life. finally succumb- 
ing to Bright’s disease, Mrs. Haynes preserved a 
hopefal, optimistic temper and a firm and un- 
shakable trust in God. Retiring oy nature, she 
was not unknpwo to a favored circle, in which 
“none kpew her but to love her, none named 
her but to praise.” A great lover of her home 
and church, she was devoted to the one and 
loyal tothe other. Her inheritance is sure, and 
her crown won. She dwells in bliss among 
flowers which she loved so much, waiting, with 
beckoning hand ‘white against the evening 
star,” for those who are bereaved, but deter- 
mined to meet her above. 

Besides her mourning husband, a brother, 
Mr. A. L. Carleton, of Hartford, Conn., and a 
sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Guillow, of Springfield, 
survive ber. The funeral was conducted by her 
pastor from her home, on July Ll. 

EUGENE M. ANTRIM. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrh@a 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








$100 in Cash for a Name 
And Book of California Views FREE 

We want everybody to know our new Califor- 
nia Orange Juice and Pepsin Obewing Gum,and 
we will pay $100 to the ep sending us the 
most attractive name. That you may test this 
delightful Gum, send us 10 cents and we will 
send you 20 squares, also a book of California 
Views, FREE. THE CALIFORNIA M. X. CHEM- 
ICAL Co., 726 Trust Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 


FAMOUS LITERATURE 


Selections from the world’s great writers, 
ancient, medizval and modern, with bio- 
graphical and explanatory notes and,with 
introductions by D. G. Mitchell and An- 
drew Lang. 

Compiled by Nathan H. Dole, Forrest 
Morgan, and Caroline Ticknor, 

ee? 2 ¢ 
Twenty volumes of 9,800 pages. 8mo. Over 00 
full-page illustrations. Binding half- 
morocco. 
Price, $35.00. 

Published, to be sold by subscription only, 

at $90.00, 


Will be sent express paid to any place 
New England. 
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The « Jesus ’’ Mountain 


L. A. N. 


He was @ fur-trader, journeying, a couple of 
years ago after the first fall of autumn snow, to 
join his partner, The head of navigation, three 
hundred miles northeast of Dawson, was 
passed, and be had seventy miles to walk in an 
unknown region, The snow was fast obliterat- 
ing the landmarks of wifich he had been told. 
It was a new, white country to him. “ Look 
out,” his partner bad said, * when you get to 
that particular creek, for a high conical moun- 
tain. It stands way above all the rest. That's 
‘jesus’ mountain. Keep that peak well within 
sigbt, and you'll reach the station all right!” 
He did so, and arrived safely. 

A year and a half later, and he was on the 
trail in midwinter with his dog-team, taking 
his furs in to market at Dawson. He was a 
lopog way from home, and had made many 
miles that day on his snow-shoes. He was mak- 
ing ready for his night camp, and getting wood 
for his fire. The axe slipped,and came down 
witha heavy thud upon his shin, splintering 
deep into the bone. He carried with him the 
“ need-all” that hig mother had made bim. 
There was a surgeon's needie in it, ana with it 
he sewed wp the ugly gash the axe bad made. 

Weak from loss of biovud, he lay all night, us- 
ing his furs as extra covering. in tbe morning 
he could bardly crawl to feed his dogs. He ted 
them carefully, and bimseif, too, in order to 
eke out his provisions. When the tardy sup at 
last rose, he looked up, and there, pointing up 
to the heavens, was the white peak of ** Jesus”’ 
mountain. Through the twilight of the early 
night he could see its outline still — a shadow, 
ever pointing to the heavens aglow with the 
Northern Lights. . 

The mountain was thas named by the early 
missionaries. They doubtiess told the poor 
Indians that they named it thus because, as 4t 
showed them their way over the trackless, 
snowy wastes, so Jesus leads the way for the 
soul to enter heaven. 

The fur-trader lay in pain and anxiety lest 
none should pass by. At intervals he fired off 
the danger-signals, but there was no answer 
from those silent bills, 

The second short day was followed by the 
long, long night. The third came, still and cold, 
There was notosen of help. Thank God there 
was no blizzard! The fourth was like the pre- 
vious oues. The fifth—still no token! His 
provisions were giving out; bis dogs were grow- 
ing bupgry. One must be sacrificed — the one 
he loved the least. 

The wountain still pointed to the warm- 
lighted sky. Surely the name must bave re- 
called the teuching of tis childhood — Jesus, 
the pit)ing,loving aviour. But as be vecame 
aman be vad sliguied tuut teacving. Coildish 
memories bridge iovg years. ** He came to reek 
and lOsave ibe Jost,’ Le used torepeat, and this 
could be easily recailed. With deatn looking 
him iu the face, was Lis way (o heaven not lost? 
The mouDlailn must Lave 8100d Over Lim, an in- 
fluence, uu iuspiration. Ub, did be beed it, and 
seek in Lue Saviour peace and safety tor bis 
soul? His mother’s prayers might buve aided 
him in the quest. 

On the filth day be beard a rifie-shot from the 
hills. He auswered it with tue danger-signal. 
A friendly miner was soon at band, and rescued 
him from his perilous ptigbt. 

Was there a soul-rescue as well? Faith 
answers: “If pot vow, there will be in God’s 
good time!” 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Weare compelled to have a few more Teach. 
ers at once. More calis this year tuan ever 
before. Salaries range from $300 to $3,0UU. Write 
atonce. Schools supplied free of cost to feach- 
ers. Address, with stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, 
J. L. GRAHAM, LL. D., Manager, 


Mem phis, Tenn. 





ZION’S HERALD 


EDUCATIONAL 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chi Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Gen Sunaiinee. Los Angeles, 
Manual Free Everett 0. Fisk & Uo. 


Drew Theological Seminary 


Next term opens Sept. 17. For information 
address the president, 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


WABAN SCHOOL {iee,,erede,,Prepare 
tory school for ys. 
Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 
Send for circular to 


J. H. PILLSBURY. WABAN. MAass. 


New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
~ OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, Mass. 


All the advan of the finest and most com- 
pletely equipped Conservatory building in the 
world, the atmosphere of a recognized center of 
Art and Musie and association with the masters 
in the Profession are offered students at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. Thorough work 
in all departments of music. Courses can be 
arranged in Elocution and Oratory. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


All particulars and year book will be sent 
on application, 


TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N, H. 
Falt term will open Sept. 15, 1903. 





























Few schools cbarging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increasing eudowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three bours from 
Boston. $100 Pian for limited number. Send 
for catalogue (meutioning ZION’Ss HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 


THE MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 
and WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


offers unexcelled educational advanteges in Art, 
music (vocal and instrumenta!), Oratory, in its 
Business College, in its Normal, College Prepar. 
atory and Seminary U »urses, and in its Wom- 
an’s College. The healthfulness of its location 
is unsurpassed. Expenses low. 

Fall term commences Sept. 1. 


For catalogue and information write the 
President, ’ 
WILBUR F. BERRY, 


KENT'S HILL, MAINE. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advantages 


fevery kind 136 Ir- 


structors 1361 Students trom 9% Universities, 17 
Foreign countries,and from 39 American States 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARKEN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Ze" oiser  Gradonio 


ree rooms and free tui- 


Hn ents two, SHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Filty sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Fo oon nee ntne 








one hundred 3cholarships 
of $50 bh. ie ted close to 
the Sena eee yon SCHOOL OF LAW 


stadents jast year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean M. M. 
BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oe one cereunce 


favored in the entrance 
ination, Exception- 
Ce a ere, SUHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens Oct. 8. Address Dean J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND. 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fee eee evetae 


in attendance. Elective 
courses in gre, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the col te degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HU sTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY orem nie, to the 


deanees of Ao M2>¢ GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. AddressDean B. P. 
BOW NE, 12 Somerset St. 
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Methodist Book  Goneern 


New England Depository 
++ JUST RECEIVED ~ 


The 
EPWORTH LEAGUE 


READING COURSE 


1903-1904 
Studies in Books and Life 


By REV. WILLIAM A. QUAYLE, D. D. 
A characteristic book, written specially for 
the young people. 
By Rev. JAMes H. Ports, 
Back to Oxford BY o*"ialtor Sr the anc: 
igan Christian Advocate. 
This volume was prepared at the special re- 
quest of the late Bishop Ninde,and is what its 


sub title suggests, A Search for the Essentials 
of Methodism.” 


The Wonders of Electricity 


By Pror. ELISHA GRAY. 


The fascinating field of electricity is explored 
by that rare expert, and the latest discoveries 
are presented in language so simple that even 
the boys and girls will readily understand 
them. 





Price, per set, 3 vols., net, $1.00 ; postage, 20 cents 
additional. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








ED UCATI ONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY , 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The next school year will open on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 16, 1908 Applications now being 
received. 

For catalogue or information address 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


The East Greenwich Academy 


No secondary *chool in America can offer so 
many advantages fur so small acost Five 
dollars per week forthe school year covers 
necessary expenses! Write for leaflet on “ self- 
Help at the t Greenwich Academy.” 

102d year begins Sept. 15, 1903. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal, 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I, 











PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(BALLOU & HOBIGAND), 1022 Boylston St., 
cor. St. Cecilia, Boston, Mass., for Harvard, Tech., 
ete. Certificate admits to Tufts Medical and 
various other colleges. Business. Drawing. Day, 
evening, and summer sessions. Monthly tui- 
tion. Tel., 1962—2 Back Bay. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and | suburban res- 
idence ; ro and skating on Charlies River; outdoor 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymopa. 
sium and swimming poo) under careful h le super- 

Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musicaland Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank formas for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this sa 


er 6G. C. BRAGDON, Principe’ 
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Editorial 
Continued from Page 980 





revised common Hymnal for American 
Methodism. As the combined Methodist 
churches, with their 7,000,000 communi- 
cants, are the largest Protestant body in 


' America, this is a very important appoint- 


ment, and adds another great honor to 
those already conierred upon Professor 
Harrington. To fix the tunes sung in wor- 
ship by not less than fiiteen or twenty 
millions of people, is a taatter of great 
delicacy, and one destined to exert an 
inestimable influence upon the musical 
standards and tastes of the next genera- 
tion.”’ 


— Rev. George Heber Jones, D. D., of our 
Mission in Korea, has arrived in this 
country. 


— Rev. and Mrs. 8. C. Cary, of Winchen- 
don, attended the sessions of the Summer 
School of Clark University, Worcester, de- 
riving thence much inspiration and enjoy- 
ment. 


— The Michigan Christian Advocate ot 
Detroit says: ‘“‘ Mrs. Geo. O. Robinson, of 
this city, has issued a genealogical pam- 
phlet of the branch of the Robinson tamily 
descended from Ebenezer Robinson, a sol- 
dier in the Revolution.” 


— Rev. John Potts, D. D., of Toronto, has 
gone to England as the American repre- 
sentative to attend the celebration of the 
Sunday School Union of England and 
Wales. He is chairman of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Com mittee. 


—Revy. Dr. W. F. Whitlock, chairman of 
the Book Committee, while on duty in Los 
Angeles as a member of the commission 
on locating the General Conterence, was 
thrown trom a street car while alighting 
and struck the street curbing. His face 
was severely cut, but the accident did not 
prove serious and did not lay him aside. 


~— Those who attended the International 
League Convention will be interested to 
learn, trom the Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate ot last week, that Mr. Will H. Dick,a 
popular young man ot Central Church, 
Detroit, who was chairman ot the entertain- 
ment committee at the recent Epworth 
Convention, has since been married to Miss 
Nellie Little. 


— Dr. Thomas March Clark, who has been 
the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Rhode 
Island since 1854, and is presiding bishop of 
that church in the United States, is coming 
mear in length of years to the record of Leo 
XIII. Bishop Clark entered his ninety- 
second year, July 19,and during its day- 
light hours he sat on the veranda of his 
cottage and there received congratulatory 
letters and telegrams. 


-— Editor Winton, of the Christian Advo 
cate ot Nashville, the official organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has an 
interesting letter in the last issue of his 
paper under the title, ‘‘ Modern Pilgrims,” 
in which he very interestingly reiers to his 
visit to Plymouth and New England as a 
member ot the Hymnal Commission. In 
the closing paragraph he says: “ I am go- 
ing back to that part of the world. I like 
the country and I like the people.” 


— D. W. Potter, one of Chicago’s best 
known evangelists, has been re elected 
president of the Des Plaines Camp- meeting 
Association for the ninth time. He was 
born in Knox County, Ohio, in 1844, and 
was educated at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
He went to Chicago aiter the great fire of 
1871 to engage in real-estate business, and 
tor the past twenty-five years has been 
actively occupied in evangelistic and other 
religious work. “He has conducted success- 
ful gospel meetings in all ofthe principal. 
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cities of America, as well as in scores - 
smuller places. Heis also identified wi 
the work ot a number ot the charitable in- 
stitutions of Chicago. 


— Mrs. Susen C. Roy, widow of the late 
Rev. Samuel Roy, who was a mémber of 
the Maine Conference eight years and of 
the New England Conference for eight years 
until his death in 1874, passed away at her 
home in Concord, N. H., July 30, She had 
been an invalid tor the last ten years and 
a constant sufferer during that time. 


— The death of Rachel H. Allyn, M. D., 
occurred at the home of her niece, Mrs. 
Rosetta H. Gray, at East Charleston, Vt., 
July 11, at the age of 98 years. She was 
educated at Newbury Seminary in its early 
days. Later she graduated an M. D. trom 
a Boston medical college, and for many 
years sucvessfully practiced medicine in 
Lowell, where she will still be remembered 
by her many triends there. A tew years 
ago she removed to Vermont, where, hav- 
ing never married, she spent her last years 
with relatives in her native State. A suit- 
able memoir, with portrait, will soon ap- 
pear. 





BRIEFLETS 


Special attention is called to a very im- 
portant contribution trom Rev. Joseph H. 
Tompson, on “ Resubmission in Maine,’ 
which appears on page 996. 





An Interstate Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union Institute (for the New 
England States) and Temperance Conter- 
ence will be held at Old Orchard, Maine, 
Aug. 11-13. An especially attractive and in- 
teresting program is provided tor this im- 
portant meeting. 





We shall publish next week a very time- 
ly and characteristically scholarly contri- 
bution trom Rev. Dr. Daniel Steele, upon 
the question: “Was Peter Ever in 
Rome?” 





Even in State church circles in Germany 
and Switzerland the question ot woman sut- 
trage in ecclesiastical affairs seems coming 
to the tront — so reports our Methodist or- 
ganin Bremen. It appears that no less a 
personage than Dr. Stécker, court preacher 
in Berlin, has already declared himself in 
favor of woman’s vote in the church under 
certain limitations, By a majority of nine 
to six it has been decided to bring the 
question before the next Conference session 
ot the Reformed Churches ot Switzerland. 
These facts will doubtless help to reconcile 
our German brethren to the provision 
found in the new constitution of our own 
ehurch. 

Through the thoughtfulness of Rev. J. 
Alphonso Day, of Kendal Green, we have 
received a copy of the “ Record of the Class 
ot °72” of Wesleyan University, tasteful'y 
bound in scarlet covers of rough paper, 
and containing historical notes and per- 
sonal memorabilia of the most interesting 
nature to the living members ot the class, 
among whom we note such well-known 
ministerial names as Revs. E. A. Blake, 
J. A. Cass, J. A. Day, M. V. B. Knox, I. J. 
Lansing, E. M. Mills, F. M. North, W. L. 
Phillips, C. F. Rice, and A. B. Sanford, and 
among the laymen 8. 0. Sherman, son of 
the late Rev. Dr. David Sherman. The 30th 
anniversary of this class was observed at 
old Wesleyan, June 24. 


—-— 


A report of the. Alumni Association of 


Princeton Theological Seminary shows the 
interesting tact average minister’s 
lite comes close to the threescore and ten 
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years’ mark. The report siees that of the 
th | 41 ministers who have died during the past 
year, one had reached 96 years, 8 morths, 
two had passed their 90th year, five their 
80th, fourteen their 70th, and six their 60th. 
The' youngest died at 29. The average ot 
the 41 was 68 years. 





Twenty-five earnest young preachers 
have volunteered to spend the summer 
months in a vigorous effort to evangelize 
Breathitt County, in Kentucky, which has 
been the scene of so many iteuds and 
murders. The entire body is composed 
ot students from Kentucky University. 
Country schoolhouses, cross roads grocery 
stores, and tents will be utilized for meet- 
ing-places. The main purpose of the evan- 
gelistic pilgrimage is, by instilling Chris- 
tian principles into the hearts of the people, 
to create better social conditions, and thus 
to render impossible a recurrence of feudal 
murder. 





Apropos to the presentation of the many- 
sided Wesley in our Wesley issugs, a dis- 
tinguished writer and authority upon 
Wesley says: “ We need to remember — 
what is undoubtedly the fact—that Wes- 
ley’s printed sermons are very consider- 
ably different from the sermons which he 
preached with such amazing effect all over 
the kingdom in his glorious evangelical 
campaigns. The printed ones were spe- 
cially written out for the purpose of doc- 
trinal and theological definition. Those 
which were spoken were wuch more vivid, 
ardent, and spiritually overwhelming. 
Hé spoke sometimes tor hours, with heart 
enlarged and soul burning. The effects 
were marvelous.» They stood to hear him 
by the thousand, spell-bound and motion- 
less, bare-headed, in the midst of rain, hail 
and fiercest winds. The stoutest hearts 
quailed betore him. He was a popular, 
powerful, spiritually penetrative and 
awakening preacher.” 


The Atlanta ution observes: ** No- 
body objects to being prayed tor. What we 
hate is being prayed ‘at.’” There is quite 
too much ot the practice of praying at peo- 
ple. Too many ministers have yielded to 
the impulse to pray at certain people in the 
congregation. Ine editor recalls a good 
minister, now gone to heaven, whose in- 
firmity consisted largely in praying at peo- 
ple what he did not dare say to them 
personally. He was ot the martinet drill- 
master type in the conduct of his prayer- 
meetings, forever pledging his hearers, by 
rising (always a doubtful practice because 
trenching upon individusl convictions), to 
do or not to do some particular thing. On 
one occasion the writer resisted the undue 
pressure and sat still in his seat while every 
one else arose. Immediately the minister 
called for a season of prayer, and falling on 
his knees poured out his soul against “* that 
man who was conspicuously resisting the 
Spirit.”” All ministers need most caretully 
to watch lest they pray at people. 





DISTRESSING STOMACH DISEASE 


QuicFly cured to stay cured bythe masterly 
pewee of Drake's Paimetto Wine. Invatids no 

nger suffer from this dread malady, because 
this remarkable remedy cures absolutely every 
form of stomach troable. It is a cure for the 
whole worid of stom«eh weakness and consti- 

tion, as well as a reguiator of the kidneys and 
iver. 

Only one dose a day, and a cure begins with 
the first dose. No matter how long or how 
much you have suffered, you ure certain of cure 
with one small dose aday of Drake’s Paimetto 
Wixue, and to con ey het 4b anny 
Draxe Formula Co, 2 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Wine! , will neat a end bottle of Drake’s "Palmetto 

id, to every reader of 
Zr0%'s 8 fin 


ke a thor- 
ough test thie sp 


to 
id tonite Palmetto rem- 
Gi A postal ca letter will be your only 
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